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THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND.—A Series of 
Articles will be commenced inthe SPECTATOR of next Saturday, containing 
the history of each province in England so far as it is separate from that of 
the nation, its geography, its ethnology, and the special part it has borne in 
the national story. The Series will commence with ‘ The West Country,” the 
word province not being used as synonymous with county, but including any 
district visibly possessing a special, though provincial life. For example, 
the West Country forms such @ district, and so do the Eastern Counties, or 
the Midland, or Lancashire and Cheshire, each having marked peculiarities 
of its own, which escape those who have not made them a subject of study. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_ ———— 
HE Kaiser has given way. On the 26th of July the prelimi- 
naries of peace offered by the Prussians were accepted, and 
an armistice for one month was signed. During that month the 
preliminaries are to be elaborated into a treaty, the Prussians 
retaining Bohemia and Moravia until the final ratification. The 
principal terms are, that Austria quits the German Confederation 
entirely and finally ; that Prussia may do anything she likes north 
of the Main except absorb Saxony; that the three Southern 
States, Bavaria, Wurtemburg, and Baden, may form a Confe- 
deration if they please, but must not admit Austria; that Venetia 
is to be ceded to Italy, boundaries being settled afterwards; and 
that Austria shall pay 3,000,000/. to Prussia for the expenses of 
the war, and resign her right to payment for the co-dominion in 
the Elbe Duchies, and keep the Prussian armies until the conclu- 
sion of peace. None of Austria’s allies were admitted to the 
armistice except Saxony, but Bavaria has since signed a separate 
agreement, Baden has requested admission into North Germany, 
and Wurtemburg has requested, perhaps obtained, an armistice. 
The final negotiations will be carried on either at Nikolsburg or 
Prague, and Prussia, Austria, and Italy will be the only signa- 
taries, France being pointedly excluded. 











The ‘free trade in States ” which Count von Bismark prophe- 
sied two years ago has thus been accomplished, but the ultimate 
form to be taken by Prussian supremacy is still uncertain. A 
thousand rumours are current in Germany, and the arrangements 
probably vary from day to day, but as yet this seems to us tke 
most trustworthy account:—Prussia absorbs the Elbe Duchies, 
Hanover, Hesse Cassel, North Hesse, Darmstadt, Nassau, Frank- 
fort, Hamburg, and one or two petty duchies into her immediate 
dominion, which thus includes the entire North from Jutland to 
the Main, except the two Mecklenburgs, Oldenburg, Saxony, and 
an enlarged Saxe Coburg Gotha, and will contain about twenty- 
seven millions of people. The excepted States are to surrender 
their armies, their marine, the regulation of their commerce, the 
management of their roads, the garrisoning of their fortresses, and 
their entire postal and telegraph system to Prussia, which will be 
sovereign in all but minor civil affairs. North Germany is 
therefore one, while each State south of the Main is to 
surrender something, in territory and money, and each thus shorn 
is invited to accept the same terms as Saxony, and send represen- 
tatives to the general Parliament. The details of the Southern 


arrangements are still undecided, but it is probable that the whole 
South will enter Germany, and will include four States, (1) 
Bavaria, minus the Palatinate, which will go to Prussia, lest 
France should seize it, and Franconia, which will be given to the 
Duke of Saxe Coburg, (2) Baden, (3) Wurtemburg, minus a 
great territory ceded to Hesse Darmstadt, and (4) Hesse Darm- 


alarmed lest the concession should include a full control of the 
purse. ‘The Government, however, has announced that it will be 
able to pay for the war without a loan, although the contribution 
imposed on Frankfort has been remitted, and the newspapers 
evidently do not feel themselves free to speak their minds. 


The last report of the Registrar-General is a terrible one. In 
the week ending Saturday, July 28, the deaths rose from their 
average of 1,387 to 2,600, the increase being entirely due to 
cholera. The deaths from the epidemic amounted to 904, while 
349 are assigned to diarrhoea, which is under such circumstances 
but another name for the same disease. As might have been ex- 
pected, the virulence of the disease is greatest in the “bad” 
districts, Bethnal Green, Whitechapel, St. George’s in the East, 
Stepney, Mile End Old Town, and Poplar, Limehouse Basin 
and Regent’s Canal being the central line of the attack. In 
Poplar and Bow “the people are falling ill every hour,” the 
medical officers are overworked, and the Registrar-General ear- 
nestly calls for help. ‘The people fortunately do not desert one 
another, but with putrid water, little medicine, and no knowledge; 
what can they do? ‘There is no organization, not as much as in a 
good country village, and no upper class to take the lead. ‘The results 
of the neglect of years are being crowded into a month, but the 
moment the storm has passed the neglect will recommence. Peers 
and members live in the country, and cannot be induced to 
organize the collection of towns called London on any scientific 
system. With no means of government, they must be “ self- 
governing.” 

Mr. Napier, the deaf judge to whom the office of Lord Justice 
of Appeal was offered by Lord Derby, has declined the post. In 
a very disinterested letter read by Lord Naas on Monday night, 
he repeats that his friends think him competent to discharge all 
the duties of the office, but ‘‘when I consider how important it 
is that the administration of justice should be above all possible 
exception, and how desirable it is that the nomination to so high 
an office should not be open to a moment's cavil, I think I best 
fulfil the duty which I owe to the public, to your Lordship, and to 
myself by withdrawing my acceptance of the office.” Mr. Napier 
has of course raised a character already high by this display of 
self-sacrifice, but what are we to think of the Administration 
which, to conciliate an Orange supporter, makes an appointment 
which the judge who is to benefit by it thinks a little too bad to 
accept ? 

The Government got a gentle rebuff on Monday night. General 
Peel had brought in a Bill authorizing the expenditure of 50,000/. 
on fortifications at Tilbury, not included iu the general scheme. 
Mr. Gladstone, however, objected, first, because the works were 
new ; secondly, because with an annual surplus a loan was not the 
proper way of providing the money; and thirdly, because the 
proposal was made too late in the session. So general was the 
feeling in the House against the Bill, that Mr. Disraeli did not 
venture to divide, and the measure was withdrawn amid many 
compliments to Government for its reasonableness or squeezability. 
The proposal for the work had been made originally by the De- 
fence Committee, but its sudden revival seems to have been due 
to General Peel, who evidently intends to keep his department ex 
evidence. 

The Government, we regret to see, feel it necessary to extend 
the Act suspending the Habeas Corpus in Ireland, which expires 
in three weeks. It appears from the explanation given by Lord Naas 
that Lord Kimberley arrested 756 persons under his exceptional 
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to release them yet, as they have shown a most determined spirit, 
as there are thousands in America ready to assist them, as drill- 
ings still continue upon. smailer seale, and as ‘a press” still 
continues to scatter seditious publications. ‘The late Government 
had intended to apply for the extension, and it must not be for- 
gotten that sinca the suspension of personal liberty in Ireland 
Canada has been invaled. Mr. Gladstone strongly supported the 
proposal to extend the Act, but added in language quite as strong 
that the necessity for such application enhanced greatly the obli- 
gation to consider the question of tenure, which lay at the root of 
the discontent, and to deal with it in a manner which should in 
some degree satisfy the majority of the people. Mr. Maguire 
resisted the second reading, alleging that Fenianism was dead and 
that the landlords were the real criminals, and took a division, but 
was beaten by 105 to 31. 


The most powerful speech of the night was made by Mr. Bernal 
Osborne, who pointed out that the Habeas Corpus Act had been 
suspended in Ireland nine times since the Act of Union. Ie held 
that the responsibility for that state of things lay with the English 
governors of Ireland, who still ‘‘ walked the mill-horse round of 
coercion ” till, though 2,000,000 of people had left Ircland since 
1846, there had been in those twenty years two attempts at insur- 
rection. Fenianism was a communistic plot, which could be dealt 
with in the field, but in the south respectable farmers would, if 
the Fenians gained any success, join them ina body. IIe believed 
that the remedy would not be found in the ‘‘ cuckoo cry for identity 
of institutions,” but in reforming or abolishing the Church, in 
doiug justice as to elucation, in remodelling the tenure, in 
abolishing the Lord-Lieutenancy, and in organizing throughout 
the country a strong and active exeeutive. We italicize those 
words, because we believe that this is one of the wants of 
Ireland which could be supplied, and which is much too often 
forgotten. The English system of governing the poor by the 
rich, and calling that self-government, is as much out of place 
in Ireland as it would be in France. 


Mr. Gladstone's Church-Rate Bill passed its second reading on 
Wednesday, but it is of course understood that it has no chance 
this session. We begin to doubt if any bill has or will have, 
until some compromise is taken up by a Government and made a 
Cabinet measure, and we are far from that yet. 





The Italians have accepted the armistice, but with unconcealed 
irritation, as the Austrians are still in the Quadrilateral and Venice, 
and but a small portion of the Tyrol is in the hands of General 
Medici. The people believe that Prussia has deserted them 
about the question of frontier, expect to be asked to pay for 
Venetia in cash, and are not yet quite relieved from their fear of 
further cessions to France. It is under these circumstances that 
the Government has decreed a loan, apparently a forced loan, of 
14,000,000/. The discontent in the great cities is excessive, but 
fixes itself for the present on Persano, the Admiral who commanded 
at Lissa, and who cannot show himself in the streets of Ancona 
without imminent danger from the people. He is to be brought 
before a court-martial to explain his failure, which the populace 
loudly attribute to cowardice. 


The Hyde-Park riots have ended, but they seem to have given 
the ‘‘roughs” a new audacity. Respectable people are stopped 
and robbed with complete impunity, not only in the Park but 
in North London. The outrages are generally committed by 
young men, the dusk renders identification difficult, and the 
police are too few to deal with their numerous and nimble anta- 
gonists. In Hyde Park the remedy is simple. It is part of 
London, and ought to be lighted, and patrolled by the regular 
police as if it were a great square, but in Camden Town and the 
neighbourhood of Primrose Hill more constables are required. As 
long as there is order the London proportion of one policeman to 
500 souls is sufficient, but on the least outbreak of the spirit of 
mischief the police appear to be almost powerless, and the respect- 
ables are driven to the dangerous expedient of arming themselves. 


The great Reform meeting at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, 
on Monday, was in one way a success. From twenty to thirty 
thousand persons attended, all well dressed, and the most complete 
order was maintained in the streets. In the Hall of course the noise 
rendered the speaking dumb show, and the swaying to and fro of 
the crowd at last broke the reserve seats and drove Mr. Mill off 
the platform, but there was no serious disturbance. No one 
known to the country at large except Mr. Mill attended the meet- 
ing, and nobody not gifted with Whitfield’s lungs could have made 





speeches never delivered or resolutions the meeting dil not hear 
read, The objects of the assemblage, however, were gaine], the 
League having shown conclusively that a very large number of 
Londoners honestly desire au extension of the suffrage, and that a 
masé meeting can be gathered in London without a riot. On the 
same day a smaller meeting was held in Vigtoria Park, with which 
the police did not interfere, anl which was therefore perfecily 
quiet, and on Tuesday one in Lincoln’s Toa Ficlls, which was a 
failure because of the rain. It isargued, we see, that as Londoners 
already have the franchise they ought not to hold meetings for its 
extension, but since when have Londoners ceased to be English- 
men? Extension is asked for for the whole kingdom, not for its 
capital only. 





The Emperor of the French has signed the bases of a decree 
creating a fund for the maintenanc2 of workmen incapacitated for 
work by wounds. ‘The wording of the decree is a little obscure, 
but its meaning appears to be that the State, the Departments, the 
Communes, and the Railways are to pay a tax amounting to 1 
per cent. on their expenditure for public works towards a Labour 
Fund. This tax will, it is supposed, realize 160,000/. a year, which 
allows 800 pensions of 12/. a year to be distributed annually, the 
pensioners living generally about twenty years. ‘This looks very 
like a new tax decreed by the Sovereiga alone, but the bodies 
affected will not be able to resist so popular a measure. The next 
step ought to be to provide for workmen incapacitated through 
age. 


The Tory Ministry dined on Wednesday with the Liberal Lord 
Mayor, and doubtless liked their dinner, Mr. Phillips keeping up 
the repute of the City for hospitality in a style which ought to 
procure him the costly honour of a second term. ‘The speeches 
had little political interest, but the Lord Mayor made a good 
point by describing Lord Derby from his own translation of Homer 
as *‘ the smooth-tongued chief, from whose persuasive lips, sweeter 
than honey flowed the stream of speech,” and a very bad one by 
hoping that Mr. Disraeli might ‘“ be as successful with facts as 
he had hitherto been with fiction,” a “taunt,” as he called it, to 
which Mr. Disraeli retorted that “ candour and frankness were 
evidently not without charms in that hall.” Lord Derby, in a 
somewhat lengthy and carefully weighed speech, regretted that 
he was compelled to take office with money at 10 per cent. and 
the cholera in our midst ; rejoiced in the coming harvest and in 
peace ; declared that recent events in Germany “ affected neither 
our interest nor honour ;” boasted of the new ‘‘link” between Eng- 
land and America; promised a new and stringent Health bill this 
session; and aflirmed that no cause, however good, could be 
furthered by intimidation and violence, a ‘ proper” remark, at 
which, remembering 1831, he must have internally smiled. Mr. 
Disraeli denied that Parliament had wasted the session, the dis- 
cussions on the Reform Bill having enlightened public opinion ; 
and Sir John Pakington, for the fifth or sixth time this month, 
promised to be guided at once by science and economy. 


Mr. Watkin, a very painstaking and accurate member of Par- 
liament, tried hard on Tuesday to obtain a Commission of 
Inquiry into the working of the Bank Act of 1844. Ie made 
out easily enough that 10 per cent. was a very high rent for 
money, and crippled trade in every direction, but he neglected, 
as we have shown elsewhere, to make his own demand clear. 
Sir Stafford Northcote opposed the commission in a very sensible 
speech, on the ground that the evidence would be imperfect, as 
no firm affected by the panic would reveal its affairs, and that the 
inquiry would extend over a vast range not only of facts, but of 
opinions. The French Government had instituted one of a pre- 
cisely similar kind, and it had occupied just two years. The 
Government, while believing iu the principle of the Act of 1844, 
quite agreed that modifications in its machinery wight be required, 
and would consider the subject during the recess. An inquiry as 
to the extent of the Bank's limit might be useful, though the 
Directors could give most of the information required, but a com- 
mission on the principles of currency would in the present state 
of opinion be very like an official inquiry into the ‘ philosophy of 
the Unconditioned.” 





The Jamaica affair has been brought to a conclusion in both 
Houses of Parliament. We have analyzed the debate in the 
Commons elsewhere, but must mention here that in the Peers 
Lord Carnarvon was indefinitely more conciliatory, straightforward, 
and impartial than his Under-Secretary, Mr. Adderley. He also 
refused to prosecute Mr. Eyre or to grant compensation, but he 
described the military letters exulting in the massacres as “indecent 


it hear. Under such circumstances it is not fair to comment on | and disgusting,” and promised to revise the whole system of martial 
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law in the Colonies. He acknowledged that he was responsible for | position. 


It is not justice, for small people are punished very 


any injustice committed on any colonist, and stated that he had | readily, and it is not wisdom, for if a commander-in-chief, or a 


repeated Mr. Cardwell’s orders for inquiry into the conduct of 
civil officials, aud had induced the Horse Guards to order that the 


| 


royal personage, or an admiral in command is shot for misbehaviour 
nobody under him will expect immunity, and everybody therefore 


officers implicated by the Report should be tried by courts-martial | will do his best. Admiral Persano, for aught we know, is an un- 


composed of officers unconnected with Jamaica. Moreover, 


although a general amnesty is refused, the power of pardon is to | : 
be largely exercised. ‘Tho whole speech suggested that Lord | would bedaring enough, and recklessness is the precise quality re- 


Carnarvon felt his responsibility, considered a negro a human 
being, and, as far as party exigencies would allow, would secure 
him justice. 

The tenantry of the late Duke of Wellington have raised a 
really splendid monument to his memory, a monolith 30 feet high, 
3 ft. 6 inch. in diameter, resting on a block of granite 9 ft. Gin. 
high and 7 ft. square, with inscriptions on its sides, and supported 
ou a plinth of dressed granite 12 ft. square and 6 ft. high. The 
monument was completed on Tuesday, and a great banquet was 
given by the Duke of Wellington in honour of the event, at 
which some very common-place speeches were made, Lord Stan- 
hope observing that the first principle with the Duke was to do 
his duty to his tenantry as well as the nation, and we may add to 
himself, and Sir R. Murchison believing that the rocks he knows 
so well would not be more enduring than this monument. Well, 
the Duke himself would have liked this particular memorial, and 
what more is there to say ? 


Lord Carnarvon on Tuesday gave some information as to the 
exact position of the project for confederating British North 
America. The colonies of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia have 
given way, and delegates are now in London to arrange terms 
with delegates from the Canadas. We imagine the final question 
among the colonies is the great intercolonial railway, and that a 
demand will be made for and towards its completion from the 
mother country. ‘The Fenian raid has had a good effect in stifling 
opposition, and some rather sharp pressure has been applied in 
one form or other from home. As for Newfoundland and Prince 
Edward's Island, they can be defended by sea, and may be as 
stupid as they like, while the proprietors of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany are within reach of Parliament. They can be hanged, if 
necessary, or compensated, which will be less trouble, the North 
Pole not being property very available with money at 10 per 
cent. England has now one permanent hold upon these colonies. 
They are welcome to go if they like, and must go, if they will take 
neither advice, nor terms, nor orders. 


We publish to-day the only trustworthy account we have yet 
seen of the brutalities so freely attributed to the police in the 
Hyde-Park riots. ‘The Force, on their side, have published a 
statement showing that upwards of 250 policemen were hurt in 
the riots, among whom, says the reporter, with a sort of sacred 
horror, was Sir Richard Mayne himself. It is difficult to find 
three men present on the spot of whom one will not assert that 
the mob ought to have been cleared away by artillery, the second 
that the police were brutes, and the third that nothing deserving 
notice occurred in the Park. We believe the truth to be the same 
on both sides —that the mob was composed of reformers and roughs, 
of whom one set protected the flowers and another bonneted every- 
body within reach; and that the police displayed two characters, 
one section of them being utter ruffians, who hit hardest when 
least opposed, and the other disciplined men, who took stones, and 
rubble, and wounds as part of the day’s work. On the whole, as 
the people could keep away and the police could not, the police 
had the worst of it. 


Either we have been very near a general European war, or the 
French Government is trying very hard to conceal a complete 
defeat. Papers in its interest assert that peace was only secured 
by a threat of armed mediation, that Napoleon acted with ‘ pro- 
found disinterestedness,” that Saxony was saved by a distinct 
menace, and that Luxembourg is after all to be handed over to 
France, Bismark engaging to secure the consent of Holland. On 
the other hand there is some soreness in France, Luxembourg is 
German, and the King of Prussia will surrender nothing German, 
the King of Saxony is an old friend of Frederick William, and 
France is avowedly excluded from the negotiations. The balance of 
evidence seems to prove that France has applied some pressure, and 
that it has been resented with asperity. 





The Daily News thinks it necessary to warn the Italians not to 
shoot Admiral Persano pour encourager les autres. The Daily 
News may be right, and until some evidence is brought forward 
more substantial than gossip certainly is right, but we fail to see 
a good reason for the modern wish to defend officers in very high 





fortunate officer of great gallantry, but suppose he ran away, as 
the Italians say, why should he not be shot? The next admiral 


quired in a new State. 


The military correspondent of the Zimes in the Prussian army, 
whose letters are perhaps the very best ever written by any one 
in that position, gave on Thursday a most spirit-stirring account 
of acavalry charge at Tobischau, some forty miles south of Briinn. 
It was nearly as fine as the chargeof the Light Brigade. ‘The Crown 
Prince wanted to press forward to seize the railway, andthe Aus- 
trian had planted two batteries of eight guns each im the way. 
The Crown Prince called up the 5th Cuirassiers to clear away the 
obstacle, and launched them straight upon the guns. ‘* When 
within a few hundred paces of the battery they broke into asteady 
gallop, which increased in rapidity at every stride that brought 
the horses nearer to the Austrian line. All the time of their 
advance the gunners poured round after round into them, striving 
with desperate energy to sweep them away before they could gain 
the mouths of the cannons. The flank squadrons, bending a little 
away from their comrades, made for the supporting cavalry at 
either end of the line of guns, the two centre ones went straight 
as an arrow against the guns themselves, and hurled themselves 
through the intervals between them upon the gunners.” The 
gunners were sabred, the supporting cavalry dispersed, and all the 
guns captured by a regiment of four squadrons. 


The latest accounts from America are not very reassuring. 
The President is determined that the Southern representatives 
shall be admitted to Congress, and the Liberals that they shall 
not. At present even their admission would not give Mr. John- 
son a majority, but he expects that the elections in November 
will increase his strength. If they yield him a majority he will, 
it is expected, fase the Democrats and the Southerners, declare the 
new body the only legal Congress, and invite the Liberals to join 
them. The Republicans will resist this demand, if necessary, by 
force. All this looks a little like “tall talking,” for if the 
Liberals are strong enough to encounter a civil war, they are 
also strong enough to defeat the President at the polls, but there 
can be little doubt that the bitterness of feeling is extreme. In 
Tennessee, which has just accepted the Constitutional Amendment 
and sent two Liberals to Congress, the two parties daily threaten 
each other with an appeal to the rifle, and the outrages upon 
negroes constantly increase in ferocity. 


A Parliamentary return has recently been published, showing 
the amount of insurance duty paid in 1565. It appears that the 
Royal Insurance Company shows an increase of business in 1555, 
as compared with 1864, of 17,703/. The business of the Phoenix 
was 4,983/. greater in 1855 than in 1864, whilst the San shows an 
increase of 4,882/. 

‘The Consol market has been heavy during the week, at droop- 
ing prices. Yesterday the market closed at 874, }, for money, and 
873, 3, for account. On Saturday last the closing quotations 
were 83}, 3, for delivery, and 883, }, for time. 

The half-yearly meeting of the shareholders of the London and 
County Bank was held ou Thursday. The report stated that the 
net profits amounted to 85,4401. which, with 14,527/. brought for- 
ward from last account, produced a total of 99,960/., out of whieh 
sum a dividend and bonus equal to 22 per cent. were declared. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Securities 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 





Friday, Ja'y 27. Friday, Aug's! 3. 
os 17} ; i 


Mexican ee oe - - ee - ‘ 
Spanish Passive .. ee +e ee oe 20) ee 193 
Do. Certificates oe oe ee ee 14 *e lt) 
Turkish 6 per Ceuts., 1853.. oe. oo a 56 oe Lia 
* °° 1362.. - oe 52 ee 43; 
United States 5.20's ee 635 


oe oo te 693 oe 
The closing prices of the leading British Railways yesterday 
and on Friday week were :— 
Friday, July 27. Friday, Augus: 3. 
Great Fastern ee a a a oe 29} oe 2” 


Great Northern .. oe ee oe ee 128} . lat 
Great Western.. .. eo oe ee oe 59 ee 524 
Lancashire and Yorkshire “ ww lat - im 
London and Brighton’ .. oe oe oe 924 ee v2 
Lendon and North-Westera o< oe o« 115} oo 117, 
London and South-Western... os o< ww “- 9 
London, Chatham,and Dover .e «1 «« 213 oe 20 
Metropolitan oo oe ee oe os 1s} oe sr 
Mites wo w ws wo ow 1295 “s Lui) 
North-Eastern, Berwiek .. .« ee oe lo? ee 1s 
Do. York « o« oo 104} lue 
o« es ry oe hd 43; ory 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—>—_ 
THE NEW DANGER IN GERMANY. 


EACE, we mean a genuine peace, one which will allow of 
a European disarmament, depends now mainly upon the 
action of the German Convention. This armistice, or pacifi- 
cation, or whatever it turns out to be, looks a great deal too 
like a truce, which arrests, but does not terminate war. No one 
of the peoples concerned is as yet perfectly satisfied. Venetia 
has been released, but Italy is profoundly irritated, angry 
because she has not gained the Tyrol, sore because she 
has not assured her independence by feats which would 
have proved that her long debasement had not incapacitated 
her for war. One battle won in the open, bayonet to bayonet, 
would have placed her as much beyond the protection of 
Napoleon as she is already beyond the menaces of the Austrian 
Kaiser, and she frets under the missed opportunity. The Aus- 
trians are dejected because, as they think, the consequences of 
utter defeat would have been more endurable than those which 
must follow an “ ignominious ” peace ; their rulers are savage 
because, as they deem, they have lost the pride and glory of 
rule, because while remaining great in “ Austria” they have 
ceased to be great in Europe, because the control of the future 
has passed from them to a rival House. Kings feel for position 
like parvenus, and there is a trace of Ultramontanism in the 
governing class of Austria which will add to vindictiveness 
much of the strength of conscientious feeling. The Hapsburgs 
will never voluntarily surrender their ancient object—a grand 
position in Germany, and the means for regaining it are un- 
fortunately left in their hands. The French are irritated 
beyond measure by the rise of a new and great Power, with 
which even now they hardly feel able to cope, and which 
when consolidated may prove a final barrier against territorial 
extension. France can make Germans Frenchmen, has made 
them such in Lorraine and in Alsace, but with her the condi- 
tion of assimilation is unquestioned rule. Neighbourhood 
exerts little influence. The Rhenish provinces border on 
France, with no mountain range to divide them, but the 
Rhinelanders are no more French than the Saxons or 
Pomeranians. So long as the Rhine cannot be conquered 
France cannot extend, and the Rhine cannot be conquered 
while it flows through an united Germany. Eloquence being 
prohibited and argument very dangerous, France expresses 
hate in laughter, declares that Austrian bands play Wagner’s 
music so that the hissing of the conical bullets may seem 
to their troops quite natural, and draws pigs admiring 
Bismark because the “needle gun has proved almost as 
deadly as the trichina.” And Germany, though scarcely 
irritated, for after all the Teuton has beaten the Slav, and 
even Viennese can scarcely keep down an unwilling exultation 
of race, is sore with a sense that victory if misused may still 
imply dismemberment. The disposition to fuse North 
Germany into one State is, as we predicted last week, growing 
strong even in the Prussian Court. Three days ago Hanover 
was safe, now Hanover is either to be swallowed whole, the 
only sensible and moral plan, or at least to surrender the 
Southern districts, and Friesland, and the sea coast. Frank- 
fort is told that it will very speedily have the honour of being 
Prussian, and Hamburg, the talk of the French press notwith- 
standing, must be a Prussian port. Nassau may already be 
taken to be annexed, Franconia has been occupied “in the 
name of his Majesty King Frederick William,” and in short 
the appetite for territory, which in this instance is for once 
healthy, grows at a promising pace. Even in Saxony, which 
was sheltered alike by the Kaiser, the King, and Napoleon, 
Prussian rule is to be virtually complete, Berlin assuming the 
control of the post, the roads, the fortresses, the regiments, 
and all diplomatic transactions. If the German Convention 
votes for fusion North of the Main, it will not, we imagine, 
be difficult to induce King William to accept the States which 
ask for his rule. 

But the case of South Germany is by no means so clear. 
The King has reserved to himself the right to make separate 
treaties with these States unfettered by any engagements with 
Vienna, and he may possibly make hard terms. The Palati- 


nate will be much safer in his hands than in Bavaria’s, France 
being a dangerous neighbour for any weak power, and the 
frontier to be defended against France falling logically to 
Prussia. Anspach and Baireuth were Prussian once. Fran- 
conia is wanted for a Coburg, and Wurtemburg must be punished 
for daring to seize Hohenzollern, the Prussian enclave within 
her territory. But it seems certain that the South is not to 


form part of the German confederation, at least not under 
the conditions of peace. Prussian journals have been re- 
buked for impatience in asking for complete unity, and 
Austria, though struck finally out of Germany, is allowed 
to ally herself with the South if she can. The Hapsburgs 
will doubtless employ every means in their power to secure 
the alliance of the States south of the Main, and though they 
can offer nothing to their intelligent classes they can bribe 
both the Courts and the Ultramontanes—the Courts with 
guarantees, the Ultramontanes with agitation for Rome. 
North Germany will not willingly see Germans oppressed or 
Rome triumphant, and the struggle for influence which was 
formerly waged in the north at Frankfort, in the Duchies, 
and in every petty Court, will be carried on under the old 
form to the southward of the Main, and on nearly the old 
conditions. Prussia no doubt will be stronger than of old, but 
France henceforward is sure to side with the South and against 
the power which alone threatens her with rivalry, and alone 
possesses a prize worth her ambition. Hapsburg and Hohen- 
zollern contending south of the Main, with France ready to 
intervene at any hour in support of the weaker side,—there is 
war in that condition of affairs, and it may be very speedy 
war. By the spring of next year France at all events will be 
armed, and Austria, if she has not entirely lost her vitality, 
will be in possession of a breech-loader, the populations of 
Wurtemburg and Bavaria will be gravitating towards their 
kinsmen in the North, and the petty Courts will be appealing 
to Napoleon for aid. There is war latent in these proba- 
bilities, and unless the German populations are wise a very 
dangerous war, one which can only result, if the South wins, 
in the final division of Germany, if the North, in Prussia 
regaining after new sacrifices the opportunity about to be 
thrown away. 

It will rest with the German Convention to make the peace 
areal one. If that body fuses the North in one, and insists 
that the South shall be allowed to come in at discretion upon 
the terms formerly offered to the Elbe Duchies, civil independ- 
ence, but diplomatic and military obedience, the populations 
will, we believe, gradually coerce their Princes into compliance, 
and Germany will be made, made beyond possibility of inter- 
ference from France, or indeed from the rest of Europe 
combined. No power, however organized, would dare to 
attack all Germany defending its independence. It would be 
like an attack on America, a warin which it would be possible 
to lose, but absolutely impossible to acquire any advantage 
worth the cost of the struggle. If the democracy which will 
be the only strong party in the Convention not at Bismark’s 
disposal will make this and the control of the budget the price 
of their support, if they raise, in fact, their old cry of con- 
stitutional unity, reduced to a hard, practical, working form, it 
can neither be Count von Bismark’s wish nor the interest of 
the Hohenzollerns to quarrel with a reconciled people for the 
sake of “moderation” in the eyes of the world. Austria not 
yet recovered from defeat cannot go to war once more to force 
the Bavarians, whom the peace has betrayed, into an al- 
liance which, unless it is popular, will be as useless as 
the alliance of Hesse, and there is no other power in the 
world with the right or the strength to dictate how Germany 
shall arrange her internal organization. If, on the other 
hand, the Convention wastes time in discussing ideas, insists 
upon settling details better left to the regular Parliament 
which must follow it, questions the organization of the army, 
which no doubt will press heavily on the new provinces, or 
indulges the fierce latent dislike to Count von Bismark, then 
the King must fall back on the treaties, and the seeds of a 
new and much greater war—a war in which the foreigner 
will intervene, and German will once more be ranged against 
German—will once more have been sown. The “ moderation” 
of King Frederick William is risking more evils than the 
arrogance which Europe has for so long attributed to his 
Minister. Whether the cause is a real pity for kings, or a 
secret fear of fortune, or a righteous disinclination to bring on 
Prussia the evils of a new war, whether Saxony is guaranteed 
by a Court friendship, or by the gratitude with which Napo- 
leon has remembered Saxon fidelity to his uncle, the effect is 
the same. The work is being left half done, and it remains 
with the German people to show that it can correct the 
virtues as well as the vices of its kings, that it can grasp a 
policy as it has grasped an idea, that even in the moment of 
victory it can make its voice heard above the hurrahs of the 
soldiery and the Ze Deums of the priests. The people of 
Germany must be ambitious because their King is over 


content. 
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THE END OF THE JAMAICA AFFAIR. 


a House of Commons “ deplores the excessive punish- 
ments which followed the suppression of the disturb- 
ances of October last in the parish of St. Thomas, Jamaica, 
and especially the unnecessary frequency with which the 
punishment of death was inflicted,” and therefore declines 
altogether to prevent the recurrence of the events which it 
deplores. That is the miserable termination of the final appeal 
to Parliament to judge between the labourers of Jamaica and 
the officials who put them to death, as the House acknow- 
ledges, ‘“‘with unnecessary frequency,” flogged them and 
their wives, as the Commission reported, with “ recklessness ” 
and “ barbarity,” and burnt 1,000 of their houses, as the 
same Commission admitted, with “wanton cruelty.” The 
ease of these unhappy people, who have no appeal save to a 
Parliament in which they are unrepresented, was put by Mr. C. 
Buxton on Tuesday with a restrained force which derived addi- 
tional weight from his own exceptional position. He had de- 
clined to be a party to the prosecution of Mr. Eyre, had ex- 
pressed his horror at the idea of inflicting legally upon the 
ex-Governor the doom which Mr. Eyre had illegally inflicted 
on Mr. Gordon, and had in the opinion of many friends dis- 
played almost a weak consideration for a man who in- 
directly had put to death 350 of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects, flogged 600 more—with piano-wire usually—and 
burnt 1,000 houses, say twenty prosperous villages, after 
a rebellion had by his own admission been entirely sup- 
pressed. He now rose to move that the House should 
formally “ deplore ” these outrages, should vote compensation 
to the victims, should demand full inquiry into the acts of 
subordinate agents, and should record its opinion that “all 
further punishment on account of these disturbances ought to 
be remitted.’” The House refused every one of his demands 
except that which required them to “deplore,” that is, weep 
over the atrocities they decline to punish, or even to visit with 
a censure sufficient to prevent Mr. Eyre’s appointment to 
“govern” another dependency. The case made out by Mr. 
Buxton, in the grave, restrained way of a man who felt that he 
was in reality, though not in form, managing an impeachment, 
was irresistibly strong. He proved that although the negroes 
of Morant Bay had committed murders, and probably intended 
to commit them, they had on Governor Eyre’s own showing 
no organization, that they had no arms except a few muskets, 
which they loaded with gravel, and that on the 20th of 
October the rebellion, such as it was, was officially reported 
“suppressed.” From that day forward there was no hour in 
which Mr. Eyre could not have arrested any negro or 
party of negroes, imprisoned, tried, and hung them after con- 
viction, without a chance of resistance. So little was the 
Governor’s own fear of further revolt that he left the disturbed 
district, refused to put the capital under martial law, declined 
aid from the Island of Cuba, and countermanded reinforce- 
ments previously ordered from Halifax. Yet Mr. Buxton 
showed, quoting nothing but official despatches and evidence 
accepted by a Royal Commission, that after this date, the 
20th,—after, that is, all resistance had ceased, and the 
Governor had reported the restoration of order,—courts-martial 
were continued all over the district, not to suppress revolt, 
but to punish sedition; that the wretched peasantry were 
hung, frequently without trial, always with the mere mockery 
of a trial, by scores, till the total reached 350, the pre- 
cise number murdered in Judge Jeffrey’s Bloody Assize, 
which cost an English monarch his crown; that one man was 
put up as a target and not killed till the seventh shot, and 
another deliberately put to death because he refused to betray 
-a friend suspected of being concerned in a murder, and another 
because he was “ opposed to the respectability of the parish,” 
and many for language which at the worst was seditious ; that 
numbers were flogged before they were hanged, and that many 
condem;ned to death were carefully brought out to die twice in 
witness ng the agonies of those who had been sentenced before 
them. He showed that 600 persons were flogged, usually with 
whips made like “cats,” but with thick brass wire twisted 
round the cords and then knotted, “for the express purpose of 
giving the utmost conceivable suffering,” these persons being 
most of them guilty at worst of free speech against a rule the 
spirit of which may be judged from these incidents themselves, 
and that negroes were constantly compelled by what would be 
an unnatural refinement of cruelty, but that it is an heirloom 
from the slavery period, to flog each other, they “ hating that 
worse than death.” Finally, he showed that 1,000 houses 
were destroyed, houses which, said Sir Henry Barkly, the 
former Governor, “reminded him of the villages in Switzer- 





land, having a decided air of progressive civilization and comfort 
about them.” We are bound to admit that statement almost 
touched the House. Hanging a few hundred peasants is 
neither here nor there, and as for flogging them or their wives, 
what were their hides made so thick for? but burning houses—? 
Houses are property, property is sacred,—unless it belongs to 
a nation—and there might have been wrong done in that, 
would have been, one can see, had the owners been white 
men and voters. For this astounding list of crimes there 
was no political remedy, save in the action of that House to 
which, as representing an aristocracy whose function and boast 
was once to stand between throne and people—all this misery 
having been inflicted by the Governor's agents—Mr. Buxton 
appealed for justice. Not one tittle of his facts was dis- 
proved, or attempted to be disproved. The single thing 
added to them was the statement of Mr. Russell Gurney, 
member of the Royal Commission, that he did not believe 
Mr. Gordon justly convicted, for that although his writings— 
he having been leader of Her Majesty's Opposition in the 
Assembly—might have justified an indictment for sedition, 
that “did not justify the sentence passed upon him and unfor- 
tunately carried into execution,” he being carried from a 
Queen’s ship, whence all Jamaica could not have rescued him, 
to be put to death. 

All would not do. Mr. Adderley, Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies, rose to “deplore’’ the events which followed the 
suppression of the revolt, and in five minutes, giving way to 
the instinct of a true Tory, was extenuating or justifying 
them. We do not wonder at his calling the judicial murder 
of Mr. Gordon “ practical justice,” for he would probably call 
Mr. Bright’s imprisonment for unwisely claiming Hyde Park 
for the people who keep it up also “ practical justice,” but 
we do wonder that he, a politician of so many years’ standing, 
should assert that “nothing done under martial law could be 
illegal”—a doctrine which we venture to assert Tories, if 
their character has not greatly changed for the worse, would 
be the first to resist, which is repudiated by every decent 
lawyer in England, and which if it were correct would enable 
the Government on the occurrence of any riot in London to 
hang Mr. Adderley for having provoked it by denouncing 
workmen as rowdies. We quite admit that Mr. Eyre’s posi- 
tion in respect to martial law was in some respects excep- 
tional. The Jamaica Act authorizing that mode of suspend- 
ing the Sixth Commandment is as strict as the prerogative 
will allow, so strict as almost to compel the Governor to 
proclaim it, so strict as to fetter in some degree his 
discretion in abolishing it. But it was open to Mr. Eyre 
to have had the law worked in an entirely different 
spirit, to have prohibited sentences of death or flogging, or to 
cause the General in command to have every sentence 
suspended until confirmed. It was open to him to have asked 
the Assembly to suspend the law, and the Assembly, in which 
afew weeks after he was so absolute that he made it first 
vote a new constitution and then sentence itself to death, 
could not have refused. Mr. Adderley, however, could 
see none of these things, could only see that certain sub- 
ordinates ought to be tried, and that Mr. Buxton had 
“unfairly” omitted to ask the Honse to stultify itself by 
“ praising Governor Eyre,” could only assert repeatedly that 
the Commissioners were “firmly convinced of the guilt 
and complicity of Gordon ”—a statement which the only 
Commissioner present promptly and blankly denied—zould 
only condemn the negroes who might have rebelled,—every- 
body who did rebel being safely hanged—as “atrocious and 
bloody scoundrels,” and those who put negroes to death “with 
unnecessary frequency,” or murdered them, as the English 
tongue has it, as “guilty of excesses.’” He concluded a speech 
in which every line breathes a belief that the acts done in 
Jamaica were worthy of praise by moving the previous ques- 
tion, in order to reject even the appearance of deploring official 
slaughter. 

Mr. Cardwell soon after rose to protest that Mr. Eyre was a 
very brave man, which is true, and deprives him of the moral 
excuse of panic; to say that he felt very deeply the censure 
passed on him, which will not comfort the widow or compen- 
sate the homeless; and to state his conviction that the ex- 
Governor believed he was doing his duty, which is very pro- 
bable, for Marshal Haynau never could understand to his 
dying day what people blamed him for. No other consider- 
able speech was made except by Mr. Forster, who had of 
course to defend his chief, but who nevertheless heartily 
condemned both the atrocities and the colonial martial law 
which made them possible ; and one by Mr. Mill, which was an 
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argument for prosecution rather than censure ; and then, seeing 
the temper of the House, which, had it spoken its seeret view, 
would have said that negroes were not entitled to white men’s 
justice, and of the representative of the Colonial Office, who 
at heart thought Mr. Eyre ought to be promoted, Mr. 
Buxton withdrew the last three of his resolutions, thus wisely 
saving the House from the discredit of refusing compensation 
and amnesty to men whose sufferings it professes, with tears in 
its eyes, formally to “deplore.” Mr. Eyre is not even censured, 
may be to-morrow appointed Governor of Madras or Bombay, to 
govern a score or so millions of persons with dark skins, and 
will in all probability receive some acknowledgment of his 
zeal. The House, it will be remembered, defends a limited 
suffrage, very justly, on the ground that it represents not only 
the kingdom, but the Empire, and would angrily deny that it 
changed its measure of justice within that Empire for any 
consideration of race, creed, or colour. Consequently, if 
London is placed under martial law, and Hyde Park rioters 
shot in batches under sentences passed by ensigns, and women 
flogged by the score for slanging the police, and Whitechapel 
burned to the ground because some rioters came from thence, 
and Mr. Bright hanged by mock trial for having been a 
‘troublesome agitator,” the House will pass a resolution 
“deploring” those events. The mere statement of such an 
absurdity is sufficient to convict the majority, it may be even 
to convince them, of the offence they unquestionably have 
committed. They have refused to do to one, and a weak, 
section of Her Majesty’s subjects the justice they unques- 
tionably would have done to another and stronger one. 

We have said little of Mr. Gordon’s case, designedly, for Mr. 
Eyre is on that case to be brought to trial, and have only to 
remark that the Commission reported Mr. Gordon unjustly 
put to death, that Mr. Russell Gurney in his place formally 
reiterated and justified that verdict, and that on such unjust 
putting to death the House of Commons, which accepts the 
Commissioners’ report as final, has no comment to make, while 
Mr. Adderley, who calls the Commission a “ judicial tribunal,” 
declares its verdict unjust, and the offence it condemns merely 
an “act of practical justice.” And House and Minister alike 
represent that “aristocracy which has stood for ages between 
the throne and the people.” 





THE MEETING IN THE AGRICULTURAL HALL. 


HE popular gathering in the Agricultural Hall on Monday 
evening is variously described as a complete success or 

a grotesque failure, according to the political tastes and sym- 
pathies of the reporters, and the widely distinct points of 
view from which Tory critics on the one hand and Radical 
critics on the other regard the proceedings of Mr. Edmond 
Beales and his followers. It is agreed on both sides that 
there was a “demonstration,” but what was demonstrated 
cannot, in the conflict of opinions, be very easily made out. 
Public meetings are certainly not excepted from the rule that 
human affairs in general have a ludicrous as well as a serious 
aspect, and whether they came to mock or to applaud the 
leaders of the Reform, League, diligent observers could not 
fail to find in the incidents of the Islington meeting abundant 
food for the gratification of their several fancies. We may 
take it for granted, however, that we are in less danger of 
committing a serious political mistake by being a little blind 
to the faults of the meeting, than by refusing to see in it any- 
thing undeserving our ridicule and contempt. There is indeed 
something insufferably pretentious and repulsive in the tone 
of some of the narratives which have been published of 
the events of Monday evening. A representative of the 
press at a public meeting ought to be studiously impartial, 
and he becomes offensively partial when he writes of 
what he has witnessed with the air of a superior being con- 
descending to laugh at the strange habits and manners of 
some newly discovered animal, or of Mr. Anthony Trollope’s 
Tom Towers, who walked about amongst the crowd trying to 
look as if he were only a man, though he felt convinced all 
the while that he was a god. Why should we needlessly 
irritate the working men by violating, when their conduct 
alone is in question, those canons of criticism which are pre- 
scribed by good taste, and without which literature ceases to 
be respectable? Even the Pall Mall Gazette carelessly winds 
up its report with the jeering remark, “ All the public- 
houses round about were thronged up to the hour of closing, 
and a large number of Reformers finished their demon- 
stration in the chaste groves of Highbury Barn.” The reporter 
has, we trust, drawn on his imagination for this sketch of 




















what happened after the meeting, for we are charitable enough 
to suppose that he did not himself finish the evening in any 
of those haunts of dissipation of which he speaks so familiarly, 
But no doubt the old fogies at the Clubs chuckled over this 
little joke after dinner, and confidentially asked one another 
what else could have been expected of the low ruffians who 
clamoured for Reform than that they should, after shouting 
themselves hoarse, rush off to the public-houses to get drunk 
on adulterated beer and gin? Suppose, however, that in 
retaliation the Star were to conclude its Parliamentary report 
next Monday evening with a brief paragraph, stating that 
after the Houses rose all the Clubs (the public-houses of the 
rich) were thronged till early morning, and a large number 
of noble lords and honourable gentlemen sought relief from 
the burden of their legislative labours in the chaste groves of 
Cremorne, what would be the amazement and indignation of 
the whole West End at this scandalous unveiling of the 
sacred mysteries of private life? Yet that which is fair 
criticism for the people of Islington and Clerkenwell should 
be fair also for the habitués of Pall Mall; and, if it be no 
breach of good manners to dog the footsteps of John Noakes 
when he goes to refresh himself in his favourite tavern, after 
being exhausted with the heat and dust of a great public 
meeting, why should the newspapers refrain from inquiring 
too curiously in what way and with what companions the 
Hon. Mr. Deuceace solaces himself in his leisure hours for 
all the cares and anxieties of public life? And after all, it 
is not necessarily an absolute proof of unfitness for the fran- 
chise that a man should take a glass of beer in a public-house, 
or go occasionally to enjoy the pleasures of the only assemblies 
open to him. An artizan may have all the qualifications 
of a good patriot and citizen, even though he does not work 
sixteen hours a day for twenty shillings a week, and go home 
to sit up the best part of each night studying the differential 
calculus without ever giving way to his natural inclination to 
take “a little drop to drink,” and one grows impatient of the 
hypocrisy which would make the right of the working man to 
vote contingent on his attaining a higher and more severe 
standard of stoical virtue than we should dream of using to 
test the purity of life and conduct of electors belonging to 
any other class of society. 

Persons gifted with very delicate sensibilities ought to keep 
themselves aloof from such a crowd as was assembled at 
Islington on Monday. The manners of the lower classes have 
not that repose which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere ; the 
refinement which is the fruit of high culture, the graces and 
adornments of a more luxurious state of existence, have no 
place at a mass meeting. A crowd of working men with 
strong views about politics is not so well dressed or so cere- 
monious as a fashionable mob at a flower show or a concert in 
the Crystal Palace. It is no respecter of persons, is fond of 
dust, clatter, and excitement ; and the noise and the odours 
in the Agricultural Hall were at first so overpowering that 
any one unaccustomed to such scenes might be pardoned for 
supposing nothing good could come out of so much confusion. 
Even Mr. Mill, supported as he was inwardly by his enthusiasm 
for Reform, and outwardly by the managers, seemed to feel 
somewhat uncomfortable at sight of the audience he had come 
to address ; and one could not help asking what the deuce he did 
there. What had he, the philosopher who is often accused of 
talking over the heads of members of-the House of Commons, 
the scholar whose life till lately was passed in the seclusion of 
the study, to do on a platform, by the side of the stentorian- 
voiced Mr. Bradlaugh and the vehement Chartist orator Mr. 
Henry Vincent, essaying in vain to make himself heard beyond 
the front ranks of the restless, clamorous crowd, and competing 
helplessly for popular applause against half-a-dozen rival 
orators holding forth on the staircases, and two or three brass 
bands discoursing anything but sweet music beneath the 
galleries of the hall? Possibly Mr. Mill might reply that he 
did not go to the meeting only or chiefly for the purpose of 
making a speech, but rather to show his sympathy with 
Englishmen who wished to insist on their right of freely 
assembling together to express an opinion on_ political 
affairs. Indeed Mr. Beales himself would probably admit 
that for the purposes of discussion no worse place could 
have been selected than the Agricultural Hall, which seems to 
have been so constructed that a prize bull might bellow his 
loudest at one end of the Hall, and yet only be heard to roar 
as gently as a sucking dove at the other. But he might 
nevertheless fairly contend that the object of the demonstra- 
tion was attained. However discordant the proceedings of the 
meeting may haye been, the 40,000 persons assembled in the 
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Hall and about the doors were swayed by one mind and pur- 
ose. They understood thoroughly what they had come there 
for, and that by their mere presence they had enabled the 
Reform League to give a convincing proof of the want of 
foundation for the charge that the people are indifferent to 
Reform. The speeches they could not hear without ear- 
trumpets, the formal resolutions they knew they could read 


next day in the papers, but at all events—this was the general |, 





feeling—they could “demonstrate” by their conduct on 
Monday evening that the Tories are wrong in supposing 
Reform is only a bait used to collect meetings of all the roughs 
and pickpockets of the metropolis. But for the earnestness of 
this feeling, intensified by the events of last week, it is 
not credible that so great a multitude could have been 
restrained by its own leaders, without the slightest aid 
from the police, from committing some acts of disorder 
that would have strengthened the hands of their enemies. 
London has no right to dictate to the United Kingdom, or 
the workmen to any other class, but it claimed no right in 
the Agricultural Hall, only protested visibly against the 
Tory assertion that the great masses of its population did 
not wish for Reform. The fact is only to be taken for what 
it is worth, but it is a fact, and it is in displaying that 
fact that the use of mass meetings lies. The upper class in 
denouncing them forget how excessively dangerous their sus- 
pension would be, we mean their suspension -by consent. 
They are and for years have been the only means by which 
the governing class could be informed of the existence of 
strong desires in the dumb masses below them. They are 
unrepresented in Parliament. Their newspapers are dis- 
trusted, and are never very good funnels for their opinions, 
small meetings are too easily “got up,” and street demon- 
strations interrupt the daily business of life. The only mode 
of articulation possible to them is the mass meeting, which is 
assembled not to argue or to learn from speeches, or even to 
see how many agree in one idea, but to show to the world 
that a common thought or a common wish has linked many 
thousands of minds. It is dangerous so to organize society 
that such a fact cannot be shown. It is in the interests of 
the cultivated class, as well as those of the people, that we say 
do not sew up the lips of Behemoth, lest his charge should 
precede his roar. 


WHAT GERMANY WILL BECOME. 

HE mass of Englishmen, it seems clear, have made up 
their minds that the triumph of Prussia is an almost un- 
mixed blessing. The old dislike and distrust of Austria, which 
had been mitigated by the Emperor's proclivities towards free 
trade, revived when she was found to be powerless, when 
Venetia was slipped to Napoleon as the foot-pad slips a watch 
to his “pal,” and when Austrian governors, with incurable 
meanness of spirit, punished Italian cities for rejoicing at an 
official Austrian act. The antipathy felt to Prussia disappeared 
when it was found that her arrogance had a basis, when it 
was seen that North Germany would supply an irremovable 
barrier against Russia, when, above all, it was understood that 
Napoleon had lost through Prussian successes the dictator- 
ship of the Continent. There remain afew Liberals neverthe- 
less, who though they do not doubt that the war has produced 
much good both to England and Europe, doubt very strongly 
if its result will not be unfavourable to freedom. It is 
Bismark, they say, who has devised this policy, and the army 
which has carried it out, and both Bismark and the army 
believe in despotic administration. The resistance to personal 
rule, already languid, must be diminished by its great and most 
dramatic success, and a conquering army sympathizes always 
with its leaders more than the people. The annexations 
having been effected by war and not by moral conquests, the 
Hohenzollerns have an excuse for maintaining an attitude of 
armed watchfulness, the flower of the people are in the ranks, 
and the army, very numerous, very formidable, and very obe- 
dient, can and will secure an order in the State not readily to 
be distinguished from despotism. The King will not be less 
of a soldier because he has triumphed in the field, and the 
Minister who against Parliament has done such wonderful 
things is not likely to believe more in Parliament and 
less in his own capacity. Unless some unforeseen change 
occurs, Bismark will have the power to carry on the adminis- 
tration without asking the people’s consent, to suppress meet- 
ings, to hunt down journalists, to reduce North Germany to 
the position in which the French now are, a position which 





solidify under pressure, any more than quicksilver will; Ger- 
many may, just as powdered rock would do. An united Ger- 
many, directed by a single despotic will towards aggressive 
ends, would be a most dangerous organization as regards 
Europe, a distinct descent in the scale of humanity as regards 
the people themselves. 

Those arguments are worth hearing, for they are all primd 
facie true, and it is with a conscious doubt as to the justice of 
a conviction we nevertheless entertain that we venture to point 
out the facts which tell upon the opposite side. In the first 
place, then, we cannot allow that the unity or partial unity 
soon to be realized has directly lessened the chances of free- 
dom in Germany. It has increased Count von Bismark’s power 
and that of the Royal House, but it has not increased that of 
the Junkers, much more dangerous because more permanent 
enemies of German freedom. Indeed it has diminished their 
power very perceptibly. The little principalities and Austria 
were the bulwarks of that bad caste, and while Austria has been 
turned out of Germany, the little principalities are gone, merged 
in an empire so great that its very greatness will force its 
rulers to be impartial among their subjects. A man of six 
feet seen from a window looks much taller than a man of 
five feet five, but seen from a pyramid the disparity is 
entirely imperceptible. Great kings cannot like or believe in 
aristocracies, at least of the Prussian type, and the Hohen- 
zollern has now become a great King. ‘The army has in- 
creased in prestige, but under fire men are equal, and the 
Vere de Vere who has seen Hodgson as far in front as him- 
self cannot snub Hodgson again. The nation has been in 
the army, and cannot afford to despise itself. With a dozen 
new provinces to consolidate, and three more States to attract 
in which the Courts are hostile, the ruling spirit in Prussia, 
be it King, or Minister, or Parliamentary leader, will feel that 
he must rely on the people rather than on a caste, shows 
already a readiness to appeal to the mass in a style which 
would be dangerous but that this mass is educated, is urgent 
to guarantee to the people once for all the ultimate control 
of the purse. He has reason. Marvellous as Prussian economy 
is, and that side of her organization has not been half suffi- 
ciently studied, great governments are very expensive,—for 
example, half the existing revenue must be spent on the fleet 
before Germany can have a great marine—and if the war has 
shown anything, it has shown that taxes cannot be profitable 
if levied by military foree. If they are moderate, the soldiers 
eat all they gather, and if they are immoderate, they excite 
the resistance they met in Frankfort. Tax-gatherers cannot 
bombard their own towns, and, save by bombardment, General 
Manteuffel did not see his way to get a great contribution out 
of unwilling Frankforters. The Government even yet has 
not ventured to levy an illegal tax, and a power of taxation 
which yields nothing is a power useful only to sell to those who 
can make it yield. We take it to be most probable, so pro- 
bable as to be certain, that one concession made to the people 
will be a real control of the budget, which control, if con- 
ceded, involves the ultimate control of all undertakings and 
arrangements whatsoever, That the Executive will retain 
immense power even after that principle is established is 
true, but a nation which is organized as it desires has a free 
organization, and we cannot perceive that as yet Germans 
desire either a weak or an abstinent executive. They desire 
that it should be kindly, but they also desire to enforce very 
severe laws, such as the conscription, and to lead that protected 
or sheltered life which of necessity involves a great deal of 
official interference. No doubt they also wish that judges 
should be independent, and officials subject to action for mal- 
feasance, and military officers made liable to civil Courts, and 
the press released from persecution, but assuming that they 
possess a free budget, they are not less likely to gain all these 
things than they were before, but more likely. These ends 
must be gained by the steady exertion of their single but 
irresistible prerogative, and in exerting it they will have as 
good a majority as before, for the Conservatives who will 
support Count von Bismark’s external and military policy no 
more want to be tyrannized over than the Liberals, who will 
have the additional support of all the Liberals and most of 
the Conservatives from the new States, and the immense 








help of the Court’s new locus standi. The Government 
will want to attract the South to itself, and the way to 
do that is to show that absorption into Prussia involves 
not annoyance, but relief from annoyances. The Ultramon- 
tanes of Bavaria, for example, as they will be in a minority, 


would in Germany more than in France be incompatible with | can be conciliated only by full religious liberty, the Liberals 
the free development of the national life. France will not; only by the prospect of greater influence over the new 
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Government than they have over the old, greater freedom 
of speech, and writing, and assembly than Munich can be 
induced to allow. It will for the future be the interest of 
the dynasty to leave Prussia decently free, just as it was the 
interest of our dynasty to abandon the old claim to reign by 
divine right. 

Again, it is always assumed by those who distrust Count 
von Bismark that the reigning family really wish to be 
despots, but that is not quite so clear. They are not foreigners, 
to begin with, like the Italian Dukes, sure to be dismissed in 
the end, however popular they may become, are not out of 
sympathy with the people or certain to misunderstand them. 
No doubt the King wishes to be much more really the head 
of the Administration than our Queen is, and would probably 
resist any demand for ministerial responsibility. But England 
was free under William III., when the King was his own 
Prime Minister, and the United States are free, though the 
Secretaries of State are responsible only to an irremovable 
President. The King wishes of course for respect, and 
on that point a severe press law may be passed, German 
criticism altogether passing the bounds fixed by opinion in 
England, and wishes to order instead of sanctioning orders, 
but he has no conceivable motive to be a tyrant. He 
cannot be, and is not in the least likely to try to be, a 
Cesar of the Napoleon type, a man arrogating to himself the 
monopoly of initiative. He has not the capacity, wants a veto 
on everything, not the right of beginning everything. Then 
he cannot, even in his own mind, deny that if the right divine 
is the foundation of thrones his claim to Hanover, and Hesse, 
and all the duchies, and grand duchies, and principalities 
which he has annexed must rest on immoral grounds, on the 
mere right of force, which, as a rebel might claim it, he habitually 
denies. He has no fear to urge him to repression, for if ever 
dynasty was safe from its subjects that of Hohenzollern is safe 
at this present moment. Universal suffrage and an absolute 
Parliament would still leave him on the throne, and still the 
centre of all the bureaus. It will be much more comfortable 
for him, and conduce much more to his prestige, to come to an 
arrangement with his Parliament, and govern as he did before 
the late quarrels, through a Ministry very independent of Par- 
liament, but still administering in the main according to the 
wish of the nation. His great Minister, on the other hand, 
who is perhaps fonder of a power which must be temporary 
than the Sovereign who knows he has a life lease, perceives 
clearly the strength to be derived from popular support, has 
conquered half Germany by that, evidently looks to gain over the 
remaining half through that. If he can lead in Parliament as 
well as advise the King, that will suit him perfectly, and he is 
just the man to believe that he can combine those functions. 
It is he, by every German account, who is now advising con- 
cessions, in opposition to the military household and the 
extreme Conservatives. It certainly does not seem impossible 
under such circumstances to frame a compromise which shall 
leave the Executive strong and the King its actual head, yet 
make the nation also free. 

And finally, there is the North German people. Why is it 
assumed that nearly thirty millions of persons belonging to 
one of the highest races of mankind, all of them educated, all 
of them accustomed to arms, and all of them full of the 
Teutonic desire for liberty, should either consent not to be 
free or be unable to secure their freedom? The war, so far 
from diminishing, has immensely increased their self-respect, 
and self-respect does not encourage slavishness. It has im- 
mensely increased also the coherence between the people and 
the army, the citizen in the landwehr having fought side by 
side with the citizen in the army, and neither therefore being 
at all willing to fire upon the other. Above all, it has greatly 
increased the physical power of the civilian class, which will 
be recruited within three years by some 500,000 soldiers, who 
having been victorious in the greatest campaign of modern 
Europe, return within that time to the occupations of civil life. 
That they can be forced to submit to oppression we do not 
believe, all attempts to tax them or limit their intellectual 
freedom having invariably failed, and why should we assume 
that they will like to be oppressed? That they will be slow 
to resist is certain, for that is in the national character, and 
they are just now very contented and proud. That when they 
resist it will be in a mode Englishmen will not approve, will 
possibly not understand, is also probable, the blackcoats 
dreading a conflict with themselves in dull blue, and not see- 
ing very well how to work the Parliamentary lever.. But that 
they will, if oppressed, resist, and find sufficient means of 
resistance, just as they have found means to secure their unity, 





we have no doubt whatever. The army is very strong and 
the bureaucracy very numerous, but the army is of the people, 
and the bureaucracy are Liberals, and where those circum. 
stances exist the people has only to will to be free, Sove- 
reigns knowing that in the last resort a serjeant can be 
a Liberal as well as any professor. The German nation, if we 
may believe itself, the evidence of its acts for twenty years, 
and all analogy, does so will. 





THE EXTRADITION TREATY WITH FRANCE. 


HE diplomatic correspondence respecting the Extradition 
Treaty with France includes a memorandum by M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys, in which the French Minister, being hard 
pressed by the Earl of Clarendon to explain why the Imperial 
Government denounced the Treaty with England, while it was 
content to accept as satisfactory the results of a not more 
stringent Treaty with the United States, opens his defence 
with “ the very natural remark that the inconveniences which 
arise from the non-execution of the Treaty are infinitely more 
serious on account of distances as respects England than as 
respects the United States. On the other hand, the United 
States not being a European Power, it follows that one is less 
justified in demanding of them to place their legislation and 
their practice in the matter of extradition in harmony with 
those of European nations.” This passage, if it does not help 
to establish the claim of France for a revision of the Treaty, 
is at least useful in indicating the peculiar difficulties with 
which the amendment of the law of extradition is beset in 
this country. All through the correspondence one is conscious 
of something more important at issue than is allowed to 
appear on the surface, something suppressed beneath the 
smooth and courteous language of the diplomatists, which, 
once mentioned, would be sure to provoke a bitter and 
angry controversy. Both French and English statesmen in dis- 
cussing the merits and defects of the Treaty tread warily and 
with measured steps, as if afraid of coming suddenly upon the 
dangerous ground which thinly covers the hidden fires of inter- 
national jealousies and animosities. But the sentences which we 
have quoted from the French memorandum irresistibly suggest 
the reflection that there are political reasons for the very great 
reluctance of English Ministers to grant to Continental Govern- 
ments, and more especially to the Government of France, facili- 
ties for obtaining the extradition of persons charged with grave 
offences against the laws of their own country. As M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys says, the English Channel is not so broad as 
the Atlantic ; and the free existence of fugitives from justice, 
whose escape might be forgotten while they only roamed 
the pathless forests of the Far West and sought a new 
home in the setting sun, becomes a scandal and a re- 
proach to the administration of the French law when they 
find a secure place of habitation within sight of the coast 
of France. But M. Drouyn de Lhuys forgets to add 
that it is the happy situation of Great Britain, near as these 
islands are in point of distance to the Continent, but separated 
from it by a barrier which the greatest general and most 
powerful military despot of modern times vainly attempted to 
cross, which (combined with the freedom of our institutions) 
has gained for this country the high distinction and privilege 
of being the sanctuary of political exiles of every party and 
from every Continental State. It is our boast that England 
is in Europe, but not of it ; and, if an English Minister wished 
to attain in a moment the topmost height of unpopularity, he 
would merely have to propose to Parliament a measure seem- 
ing to place limits to the right of asylum which political 
refugees have hitherto enjoyed in this country alone 
among European States. Our close neighbourhood to France 
imposes upon us obligations in this respect from which more 
distant nations are free. The United States might afford, 
in an extradition treaty, to disregard the chance of confound- 
ing political with criminal offences, because it would require 
no great stretch of magnanimity on the part of a European 
Government to drop the pursuit of a political opponent who 
had fled across the Atlantic. But an English Government is 
forced always to bear in mind that Victor Hugo, for instance, 
fulminating his thunderbolts against the French Emperor 
from a rock in the English Channel, is an ever present and 
most dangerous obstacle to the safe progress of the cause of 
absolutism in Europe; and that, if our law did not distinguish 
with the utmost care the crime of attempting to effect a 
revolution from the crime of attempting to commit murder 
or forgery, the French Government might be tempted to 
dishonour itself and us by straining a point in order to involve 
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a deadly foe in the meshes of the Treaty of Extradition. Now 
that revolutionary ideas have everywhere regained their in- 
fluence on the Continent, and that England is likely to be 
once more overrun with a multitude of dispossessed Kings, 
Princes, and Archdukes, it would seem to be a pecu- 
liarly unfortunate time to make such alterations in 
our law as might lead the victims of political changes 
to believe they could no longer hope to obtain a secure 
retreat in England. Excesses are generally committed 
by both parties in a revolution for which the victors might 
easily condemn the vanquished as offenders against the cri- 
minal law of the State; and, as we should have been disgraced 
in the eyes of the world if the King of the French could have 
demanded, in virtue of a loosely worded Treaty of Extradition, 
the surrender of Prince Louis Napoleon for the shooting of a 
sentry at Boulogne, so we should certainly suffer some loss of 
credit if we were now so to alter our laws as to give Count 
Bismark any fair excuse for asking us to commit to his tender 
mercies the person of the late King of Hanover, in order that 
that far-sighted Guelph might stand a trial before a Prussian 
jury on the charge of stealing his own Crown jewels and 
treasure. 

On the other hand, it is plainly the interest of the English, 
as of every other civilized government, to wage ceaseless war 
against the criminal class who in all countries are the enemies 
of society. The theory of the French Government in this 
point is perfectly unexceptionable. ‘The Government of the 
Emperor,’’ says the Prince de la Tour d’Auvergne, ‘“ does not 
regard extradition as a measure intended to provide for the 
special interests of a particular State, but as the largest possi- 
ble application of the principle of the repression of crime from 
the point of view of social order, which unites together all 
civilized peoples in the common aim of protection and mutual 
guarantee.”’ International treaties based on this principle, and 
strictly limited to the accomplishment of the great object of 
repressing crime, are as clear a gain to the cause of social 
progress as was the abolition of those sinks of iniquity, the 
local sanctuaries for all sorts and conditions of thieves and 
ruffians which were allowed to exist in London to so late a 
date as the seventeenth century. But after a careful perusal 
of the correspondence we cannot avoid one of two conclusions, 
—either that the French Government, with all its grand pro- 
fessions of virtue, had at first, when it denounced the Treaty 
of Extradition with England, some objects in view which it 
afterwards did not choose to avow, or that it was willing to 
sacrifice “social order” in so far as it was guarded by that 
Treaty to the petty pique of some of the French judges. 
~ In his first despatch on the subject the French Ambassador 
at the Court of St. James’s speaks in the strongest possible 
language of “the difficulties owing to which our [the French] 
demands for extradition always miscarry,” and enumerates as 
“the two principal ones”’ the “ hardly logical’ refusal of the 
British Government to deliver up persons condemned because 
the Treaty only speaks of persons accused, and the practice of 
our Law Courts in requiring that evidence should be given to 
establish a primd facie case against the fugitive before he is 
surrendered. Lord Clarendon’s reply is admirable for its 
clearness and cogency. He points out that, although the 
Treaty expressly stipulates that no person accused shall be 
given up unless the laws of the country where he is appre- 
hended would justify his detention, yet the English Parlia- 
ment, anxious to make the Treaty effective, allowed the 
magistrate to depart from the ordinary procedure so far as to 
act upon attested copies of the original depositions as a sub- 
stitute for parole evidence. The English practice was, he 
urged, in this respect precisely similar to that of the United 
States, of which no complaint had been made; and, if the 
French Government persisted in refusing to produce deposi- 
tions in the case of fugitive criminals, it must not suppose 
that any English Minister would ask’ Parliament to permit 
extradition on the faith of a simple warrant or mandat 
@arrét. Finally, with regard to the complaint that con- 
demned persons were excluded from the operation of the 
Treaty, the British Minister observes :— “The concession 
could not be made to France without a fresh Act of Parlia- 
ment, and indeed would appear to be of very little use, unless it 
ts intended by the Imperial Government to include among persons 
condemned those condemned par contumace. Criminals con- 
demned after trial seldom find means of escaping the 
punishment awarded them, but condemnation par contumace, 
or without trial, in the presence of the accused, is at such 
variance with the whole legislation of Great Britain that it 
would seem hopeless to expect the sanction of Parliament to 





such a measure. On the other hand, it is to be observed that 
persons in this position might always be proceeded against in 
the category of accused persons.” These representations seem 
to have had their effect on the French Government, for M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys began to speak as if some compromise were 
possible, and indeed he must have felt himself somewhat at a 
loss for reasons to support the extravagant complaints of 
France when he tried to dispose of the United States’ illus- 
tration by that argument of comparative distance, which, as 
we have seen, cuts both ways. 

At all events, in April last our chief magistrate, Sir Thomas 
Henry, being in Paris, attended Lord Cowley to a conference 
at the Ministry of Justice, at which both M. Drouyn de Lhuys * 
and M. Baroche were present; and it was then, after four 
months’ discussion, at last found out that the only grievance 
the Imperial Government really had to allege was the indignity 
offered by the Treaty to the French magistrates in requiring 
them “to submit the depositions which they have taken to 
the examination of an inferior officer.” The second section of 
the Extradition Act provides that copies of the depositions 
on which the warrant of arrest was issued in France may 
be taken in evidence in England, if “certified under the 
hand of the person issuing such warrant, and attested upon the 
oath of the party producing them, to be true copies of the 
original depositions.”” Sir Thomas Henry italicizes these last 
words, which he declares have created the only real difficulty 
that exists to the satisfactory working of the Treaty. Gene- 
rally “the party producing the depositions” is a common 
policeman, and rather than submit to the slight of having 
the authenticity of documents which they have certified with 
their own hands sworn to by such a person, the French judges 
refuse to produce the depositions at all. The Bill now before 
Parliament has been drawn by Sir Thomas Henry to apply 
balm to the sorely wounded pride of the judges, by allowing 
their official certificates to be received here in evidence ; and 
the only remark it suggests is, that, if the French Government 
is sincere, it showed a great want of tact and consideration im 
hastily denouncing the Treaty, and initiating a discussion likely 
to excite the suspicions of the English Parliament, and that, 
if insincere, a clause making the Home Secretary’s counter- 
signature necessary would remove any cause for distrust. 





FREE BANKING. 


\ - per cent. is a nuisance to everybody except bank share- 
holders. We may admit that much, we suppose, without 
much risk of raising a hornet’s nest, but then so is the cholera. 
It is very unpleasant to know that while one’s profits are, 
say 20 per cent., 10 per cent. will disappear in getting cash: 
for the bills which in modern business are supposed to be" 
money; and it is equally unpleasant to know that one’s chance’ 
of dying is suddenly doubled because the administration of 
London is intrusted to greengrocers instead of statesmen. 
But the point for Mr. Watkin to prove is that either unplea- 
santness has any connection with the Bank Charter Act, and 
this on Tuesday he certainly did not do. He did show a strong 
prima facie case for believing that the unusual circular from 
the Foreign Office had done mischief, the Continent having 
interpreted it, as they interpret all official acts, as intended 
to gloss over an impending catastrophe. The Treasury 
wanted to explain, and good Frenchmen or Germans thought 
it wanted to extenuate, as their own Governments would 
have done. They thought Earl Russell had said as little as 
he dared say, and consequently “ran for gold.” There was a 
run on the “ bank of the world ’’—England, and of course the 
bank, though solvent in sixty shillings in the pound, keeps its 
gold where it grows, not in cellars where it does not grow, and 
so has been in visible straits. But all that is a reason for 
moving a vote of censure on Earl Russell for his imprudent 
honesty, not on the late Sir Robert Peel for insisting that a 
pound meant a certain weight in gold, and not a vague promise 
to pay. Commissions of inquiry are all very well—we should 
not object to a commission on tides if that could stave off an 
Act for abolishing the moon—but if this Commission is meant 
to do anything, we should like to hear first precisely what it is 
meant to do. To “secure a change in the banking system,” 
say speculators, but what change is it they want? There are 
just four systems of banking, the establishment of which in 
England is within reasonable probability. The first is “ free 
banking,” as we understand it, that is, the total abolition of 
all laws whatsoever connected with the subject. There is no 
earthly reason why, if people were decently sensible, John 
Smith, “ practical trousers-maker,” should not issue a pro- 
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missory note and pay it to anybody who thinks he would 
like to have it. Why not, as well as a cheque to bearer, or a 
bill, or any other document, the value of which depends on 
John Smith’s credit? It may be good or it may be bad, and 
so may the trousers; but supposing people all sensible, what 
has the State to do with that? It is a matter between Smith 
and his creditor and Smith’s creditor’s creditor, and sq on 
ad infinitum, not between Smith and the State. Such a system 
could not injure the nation, and might benefit it, for as all 
property would be mobilized from land to eggs, many enterprises 
would get themselves done which now will not be attempted. 
It would only be horribly injurious to individuals. The mass 
of people in England are fools, and innocent persons would take 
rotten notes, knowing nothing about them, and would lose 
by them till we were reduced to a state of barter again. The 
great mass of people in fact, who know nothing about a note, 
except that it is usually as good as gold, would be swindled in 
their ordinary transactions, being paid for sound goods in 
notes the payer knew to be very doubtful. Moreover, names 
would suddenly acquire a frightful value. We have little doubt 
that with absolutely free banking the Rothschilds could in- 
stantly obtain the bulk of the note cireulation. Not one 
man in ten thousand has the faintest idea why he believes 
the Rothschilds the richest firm in the world, but not one 
man in a million would dream of objecting to their notes, 
not one in a thousand would read them to see that they 
were issued by the Lombard-Street firm, and no other of the 
same name. That advantage would be injurious, because the 
country would then be dependent on individual firms even 
more than it is now. People being ignorant, the wise have 
decided to prohibit free banking, and we think they are right. 

The second system is what is called “free banking,” but 
is not free, which would allow every registered bank, and 
only a registered bank, to issue notes at discretion. This 
system would in England be rather worse than the 
other, inasmuch as ignorant people believe that there is 
less risk of insolvency with a “bank” than with any 
other tradesman, whereas there is really a great deal more. 
Hence frequent failures among such banks would shake 
confidence in an extreme degree, and private information 
would enable rich debtors to swindle poor creditors at discre- 
tion. They would pay in doubtful notes bought cheap. 

The third system, also called sometimes “free banking,” is to 
allow any bank to issue notes, in a fixed proportion to the 
gold in its coffers, such notes to be convertible on presenta- 
tion under pain of bankruptey. That system has the advan- 
tage that it helps to keep a large reserve in bankers’ hands, 
scattered throughout the country, but it has the disadvantage 
that while it looks secure it is just as unsafe as any other. A 
note for which he keeps gold is of no use to the banker, and 
if he has twice the amount of his gold out in paper the run 
is pretty sure to exceed his reserve, in which case he goes 
down just as quickly as if he were absolutely free, while credit 
is more injured, because stupid people have trusted him on the 
faith of a law, really meaningless, which they think a strong 
protection. Moreover, no system of inspection yet devised can 
wholly prevent false returns, the temptation to which would 
be very great indeed. If the public is not to be trusted out 
of the financial go-cart, and it cannot be trusted yet awhile 
out of the financial go-cart, that system is, we conceive, the 
most dangerous of all. 

The fourth system is to prohibit the issue by private per- 
sons of promissory notes payable to bearer absolutely through- 
out the kingdom, and invest the State with the sole right of 
issue, and this one seems, if we have legislation at all, to be 
the wisest form of it. A note of some sort is a convenience, 
and if the quantity issued never exceeds the average minimum 
of gold in the country can do no harm to anybody, will 
merely facilitate circulation. The State under a Parliamentary 


nobody else can, not to mention that the State is known every- 
where, in Caithness as well as London, and everybody else is 
known only in his locality. Within the average minimum 
the note may as well be made legal tender, for it is sure to be 
paid either in meal or malt, i. ¢., either in gold or receipts for 
taxes, or something, and to compel people to present it for 
payment en route from one hand to another, or to allow fools 
to reject it because they do not understand the security, only 
diminishes its utility without increasing its security. A strictly 
limited issue of State paper therefore may be made legal 
tender safely, and this is precisely what the Act of 1844 
did. To introduce the Bank of England into the discussion 
only complicates a: very simple matter. The Bank is used 


as the issue office instead of the Treasury for the public 
convenience, but the note is a State note, which must 
be taken in payment of taxes, which is a legal tender 
for debts, and which therefore must either be cashed, 
or supported by the credit of the State which compels people 
to take it. If the note is worth nothing neither are Consols, 
and England is bankrupt simply. It is a State note just as 
much as if it bore interest, and were signed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer instead of an agent of the Bank of 
England. 

Now what does Mr. Watkin want? That the Bank should 
always discount good bills at 5 per cent.? If so, what does he 
mean? That the Treasury should become a discount house, a 
Mont de Piete on a gigantic scale, where everybody could 
pledge Consols, or gold, or first-class bills? or does he mean 
that widows, and children, and all manner of unknown share- 
holders in the big Bank should lend their money against their 
will, and below its value, to people they care nothing about ? 
He must mean one of these two things if he wants an artifi- 
cial rate at all, and we want to know which. If the latter, he 
is simply proposing confiscation, if the former; he is asking the 
State to perform an operation which is just as much its busi- 
ness as providing everybody with cheap shoes. He will 
answer that the State does do it. when the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer “relaxes” the Charter <Act,. and so 
it does, and so as a matter of principle it ought not 
to do. Government has no more business to be re-dis- 
counting bills for a few millions in order to save mer- 
chants from failure than to be buying John Tomkins’ un- 
saleable stock of shoes in order to save his credit. But though 
this is the principle, we quite admit that statesmen must be 
guided by expediency, and that if John Tomkins’ failure is to 
be the cause of a national calamity they may justifiably buy 
or lend money upon Tomkins’ shoes. This has actually, we 
believe, been done once or twice, direct loans having been 
made to firms whose stoppage would have produced national 
embarrassment—the East India Company, for example, and 
even private houses. But it ought to be done to the smallest 
extent compatible with utility, ought not to be done to make 
money cheap any more than to make shoes cheap, and ought 
to be invariably followed by the Parliamentary explanation 
involved in a demand for a bill of indemnity. It is done 
now under just those restrictions, and we want to know what 
change it is Mr. Watkin or the “free-traders” desire. If it 
is real free banking, we understand them, and if they are 
likely to succeed shall charge a shilling for the Spectator 
immediately, a double price about meeting the inevitable 
inflation of wages, prices, and bad debts which must follow ; 
but if they do not want this, they ought to explain themselves. 
No other scheme has any principle in it except State issue, 
and that other is just what we have got now. 

Be it observed we have nothing to say as to the wisdom of 
the amount of State issue now fixed by statute. It was fixed 
a great many years ago, when trade was a great deal more 
limited than at present, and may now be much too small. 
We rather incline to think it is too small, and to believe that 
it should be modified, tithe fashion, every seven years, so as to 
bear some proportion to a seven years’ average of trade, and 
this is a matter for inquiry. But this, which is a definite 
point capable of investigation, is a very different matter from 
an inquiry into the endless subjects of currency, banking; and 
the management of the Bank of England, which, except so far 
as its issue department is concerned, is neither more nor less 
than a very big private concern, surrounded no doubt from its 





State connection with a halo of public confidence, but able to 
lose all its capital if it likes in discounting forged bills, with- 
| out bringing ruin on either the Treasury or the people. At 
' all events, if we are to be worried with that discussion, let us 


| at least know why. 
Government can be trusted to stick to that minimum, and | 








SLEEPLESSNESS. 

HEOLOGIANS and poets, physiologists and metaphysicians 
have all endeavoured to write profoundly on the phenomena 

of sleep, and have all more or less lost themselves in a subject 
which, whenever studied, takes a fixed hold of the imagination. 
The existence of a bodily condition which is not death, yet sus- 
pends mental life, which is consistent with motion but not with 
thought, which can continue while half the mind is at work, yet 
ends if all begins to work together, suggests strange ideas on the 
oldest of all speculations, the connection between matter and spirit. 
The materialist has-derived some of his best arguments from a 





State which shows every day that, whether or not the mind be:the 
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outcome of physical action within the brain, say of a kind of 
voltaic pile working in the cells there, the moment that action is 
suspended mind disappears. The spiritualist has no better proof 
of the existence of something independent of matter than the occa- 
sional but well known occurrence of complete mental operations, 
such as the solution of a geometrical problem, or the composition of 
asonata, or the winning of a game at chess, having been completed 
while the body lay still in torpor. A grain of a drug extracted 
from poppy juice will suspend mental power ; how, then, can mind 
be immaterial ? The mind will compel the tongue to speak while yet 
the rest of the body is powerless; how, then, can it be wholly 
material? The argument on either side is a thin one, the proof 
whether it is not the agent which is paralyzed instead of the 
master, remaining in all cases wanting, but it has occupied many 
minds. So, again, there has been writing for ever on the question 
whether men always dream, and only occasionally remember 
dreams, or only occasionally dream and always remember that 
they have dreamt. If the former is true, as Sir Henry Holland 
supposed, then something in us is independent of sleep, wants no 
rest while it lives, a strange fact from every point of view ; if the 
second, what is it that suddenly disconnects the slumber of the 
body from the slumber of the mind? Can the nerves sleep and 
the mind act ?—and if so, why should a concussion of the spine 
necessarily produce partial fatuity? Many Asiatics, and, as we 
have read somewhere, some tribes of Russians, have a ghastly 
superstition about sleep. They believe that people exist who 
waking can talk the talk of sleepers, who can whisper, that 
is, to sleepers in a tone which compels the mind to act without 
waking the body, can therefore pour ideas and facts into the brain, 
say of a king, without his ever knowing the source of his beliefs. 
That superstition is groundless, and was probably built on the obser- 
vation that some men are awaked instantly by the human voice 
and sleep again the moment it ceases, but it is an expression of 
the truth that the mind can acquire while the body sleeps. 
‘Then do people ever wake? Sleep is not stranger than the 
cessation of sleep, and can this ever occur without external 
influence, light, or sound, or pain? Suppose a man accustomed to 
sleep in the dark kept carefully away from light, and sound, and 
new currents of air, would he not sleep on till awoke by the 
actual pain of hunger? If the will is asleep he ought not to wake 
himself, and the common experience of mankind suggests the pos- 
sibility of such oversleeping, but yet it also informs us that if we 
go to bed strongly willing to wake at a particular and unusual 
chour we do so wake. Was the will half asleep, dozy, as it were? 
Among speculations of this kind a much more vulgar, but also 
much more useful, one stands some chanee of being neglected, has 
indeed been neglected, rather to the discredit of physiology. Sleep 
being a physical condition, is it not possible to induce that con- 
‘dition without the use of drugs? A writer in the Cornhill this 
week discusses that question, of course without definite result, 
but he states in a popular form the most essential datum of the 
proposal, one much misconceived by the public. It used to be 
believed that the cause of sleep, or rather the proximate cause, 
was the turgidity of the blood-vessels of the brain. ‘They pressed 
on something too hard and the man went to sleep. Alcohol, it 
was said, made them turgid, visibly flushing the face, and alcohol, 
it was clear, produced sleep. Unfortunately for the theory, 
physiologists, when they came to examine the matter with their 
lean minds and sceptical criticism, doubted if the facts corres- 
ponded to it, found that it was exactly the reverse of the facts. 
A woman got her head broken conveniently and was watched, 
animals heads were opened remorselessly, and it was ascertained 
that the probable cause of sleep was low circulation in the arteries 
of the brain. They got pallid in perfect sleep, and flushed in 
imperfect or dreamy sleep. ‘The principal evidence as to the 
state of the human brain in sleep is derived from the observation 
of a woman at Montpellier, a case well known and often quoted. 
She had lost a portion of the skull-cap, and the brain and its 
membranes were exposed. ‘ When she was in deep or sound sleep, 
the brain lay in the skull almost motionless: when she was dream- 
ing it became elevated, and when her dreams, which she related 
on waking, were vivid or interesting, the brain was protruded 
through the cranial aperture.’ ‘This condition has also been ex- 
perimentally brought about and observed in animals, and thesame 
result has been seen, namely, that in sleep the surface of the brain 
and its membranes became pale, the veins ceased to be distended, 
and only afew small veasels containing arterial blood were discern- 
able. When the animal was roused, a blush spread over the brain, 
which rose through the opening of the bone. The surface became 
bright red; innumerable vessels, unseen before, were now every- 


veryrapidly. The veins, like the arteries, werefull and distended, but 
their difference of colour rendered them clearly distinguishable. 
When the animal was fed and again allowed tosink into repose, the 
blood-vessels gradually resumed their former dimensions and appear- 
ance, and the surface of the brain became pale as before. The contrast 
between the appearances of the brain during its period of functional 
activity and during its state of repose or sleep was most remarkable.” 
Anything, then, that emptied the capillaries would help to pro- 
duce sleep, and a false theory being out of the way, the facts were 
seen to bear out the newconclusion. Excitement, particularly the 
excitement of great mental toil or of an active exercise of the 
imagination, fills the arteries, and is, we all know, fatal to sleep. 
Let anybody work hard immediately after dinner, a very frequent 
practice with the literary class, and unless he works for hours, 
unless, that is, he fairly fatigues himself, or after working gives 
his brain an hour's rest in chat, or silence, or that reading which 
is not reading, but the most soothing of all mental occupations, an 
equivalent with many men for day-dreaming, he will toss for an 
hour before he sleeps. So he will also if he has become really 
interested at a theatre, though we admit that possibility is at 
present so rare as to be almost beyond the range of scientific experi- 
ment. His head, he says, ‘‘feels hot,” or his ‘‘ temples throb,” 
or his eyes are dull and full of blood. Ice, again, applied to the 
head has in many cases produced deep and apparently dreamless 
sleep, and a spirit like eau de Cologne rubbed on the head has in 
a minor degree the same effect. But alcohol? Well, alcohol 
does not, people’s eyes notwithstanding, fill the arteries of the 
brain. Practical physiologists are inclined to say that on the 
contrary it empties them, irritating the sympathetic nerves till 
they contract the large arteries, and the capillaries or little ones 
get no supply worth mentioning. We do not say—we are quite 
incompetent to say—that the question is settled, but we are 
entitled to say that a balance of scientific opinion and a larger 
balance of circumstantial evidence suggests the belief that the 
cardinal condition of natural sleep is a reduction of the arterial 
activity in the brain. There are other conditions dependent 
originally on the nervous system of which far less is known. 
Morphia, for example, must act first of all on the nerves, but the 
main condition is this; and if this be it, then it must be within 
the range of possibility for science to discover modes of inducing 
sleep without resort to drugs, none of which act precisely alike 
upon all constitutions. 

People have been trying to discover this secret empirically for 
ages with wonderful little success, there being perhaps no subject 
on which the evidence of individual experimenters differs so greatly 
or is comparatively so useless. Nine-tenths of mankind believe 
that fatigue yields sleep as a sort of inevitable consequence, and so 
to most men it does, but there are constitutions in which fatigue 
involves sleeplessness, to which sleep until they have rested is 
absolutely impossible. Some men appear to have a control 
over sleep almost as absolute as they have over their limbs, 
to be able, so to Speak, to compel the faculties to go to bed 
whenever it is convenient. ‘The present writer can very 
nearly do that, can, that is, unless under strong mental emotion, 
rely on going to sleep in five minutes in almost any attitude, at 
any hour of the day, and under almost any conditions, a sermon 
being perhaps the one most decidedly favourable. Some men, 
again, seem to have almost an incapacity of sleep, cannot get it 
except in a perfect silence quite unattainable in London, or per- 
fect darkness, or at some fixed time, or in some peculiar attitude 
after along period of bodily quiescence. They are “ bad sleepers,” 
and sleeplessness is, we suspect, one of the most frequent and most 
annoying concomitants of civilized life. One man of this kind 
tries to sleep by repeating the multiplication table, to ‘‘ fatigue the 
brain into sleep,” says the Cornhill essayist, but, as we should think, 
to refresh the brain by giving it work to do which requires no 
exertion at all. Instinct is almost always true, and the man who 
tries this trick, instinctively repeats bits, say, of well known poetry, 
not of poetry which he remembers only by mental effort. A great 
missionary troubled with sleeplessness used to say that he always 
repeated the Lord’s Prayer till Satan sent him to sleep to get rid 
of it, and he never found the receipt fail. He rested the brain by 
a repetition which excluded thought and did not tax the memory, 
the Lord’s Prayer being with most Englishmen, like the multi- 
plication table, one of the very few things recalled without mental 
effort, or which often survive the decay of memory. ‘This device 
operates, however, with very few,and a much better one, day-dream- 
ing for five minutes, with still fewer. Some men find relief in wash- 
ing, and that is sensible enough, the rough trituration of a towel, 
or still better of the flesh brush, directing an extra supply of blood 





where discernible, and the blood seemed to be coursing through them 





to the skin, to the great relief of the brain. The air bath, once so 
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strongly believed in, depends on the same principle. All Anglo- 
Indians assert that a cool head is the great condition of ready sleep, 
and if this is so, which is almost certain, a water pillow ought to 
induce it, an experiment, we believe, scarcely tried. ‘The Anglo- 
Indians use pillows covered with a singularly fine cane, the glaze 
on which never heats, but the pillow itself should be cool. We 
suspect that the particularly nasty Western contrivance, the feather 
or down pillow, which heats the head, and which no amount of 
clean covers will keep really clean, is one cause at least of sleepless- 
ness. Hindoos, the mass of whom use no pillow at all, but either 
lie prone or sleep on the arm, seem to command sleep almost at 
will, repudiate most emphatically the Western idea that a man was 
meant to sleep seven hours out of the twenty-four. Of all empirical 
remedies, however, the most certain is food. An idea has become 
current in England for years, originating, we believe, entirely in 
a social change as to the hour of meals, that eating is unfavourable 
to sleep, but the idea, as the Cornhill points out, is opposed not 
only to analogy, but to experience. All animals, all children, all 
savages, and all races which take no wine sleep immediately after 
eating. Who does not feel sleepy immediately after lunch, if 
he is stupid enough to eat a meal invented in order that 
by eating without enjoyment one may lose a little of one’s 
capacity for work. Half the sleeplessness of great cities is 
due to the absurd hours we select for food. A savage eats and 
sleeps as a dog does; a Hindoo, fortunately for himself, is com- 
pelled by his creed to eat just before he sleeps, being prohibited 
from cooking twice in the same sun ; but a civilized man eats, then 
while digestion ought to be going on does half the work of his life, 
and then, just as the body becomes wakeful again, settles himself 
into a bed specially constructed to bring the blood to hishead. Of 
course feeding time will not be altered for the sake of sound sleep, 
nor fashion yield to hygiene, but it is possible to eat something at 
bed time, if only a crust, and if men who take wine would take it 
then, instead of after dinner,—a villanously unsocial suggestion,— 
they would find half their difficulty disappear. Still even with this 
fact clear, much more is still required which science alone can afford. 
It must be possible to reduce the flow of blood to the brain and 
to still excitable nerves without drugs, and if we could do it the 
diminution of misery would be enormous. Any system which 
really increased the average capacity for sleep would benefit 
nervous disease, increase the habitableness of great cities, and 
probably diminish perceptibly the average of lunacy. ‘Ihere are 
physiologists working among us painfully endeavouring to as- 
certain the laws which connect mind and matter; will not some 
one of them at once utilize his knowledge and earn an enduring 
reputation by a successful attack on the great foe of great cities 
—the habit of sleeplessness ? 





THE TIMES WE LIVE IN. 
si OW do you feel amidst all these events?” said a friend the 
other day to a member of the Atheneum, supposed to be 
recreant to the character of his Club, suspected of thinking Sadowa 
nearly as interesting as a Salamis. ‘I feel as if I were alive,” was 
the reply, which expressed, we believe, a feeling just now very 
strong among all who take any interest, however slight, in the 
movement of the world. The flabbiness of the public will, a pass- 
ing feebleness on which we have often commented, does not 
diminish, perhaps rather increases, the intellectual interest in the 
phenomena of the hour. Englishmen feel something like men 
comfortably seated in a theatre in presence of a great play, 
inactive, full fed, almost too lazy to raise their opera glasses or 
sniff at the odour of gas which occasionally interrupts their com- 
fort, but nevertheless keenly alive, conscious that every faculty of 
the brain is at its highest tension. For the play is for once a 
wonderful one. We are living, and begin to be conscious that we 
are living, in one of those seed-times of the world which recur only 
after long cycles, when the ground, long ploughed and manured, is 
at last to be turned to use, a seed time of empires, and creeds, and 
discoveries, and systems of thought which, as they germinate and 
flourish, will in their beauty or their ugliness make the Old World, 
which looked so bare, irrecognizable in its rich variety of crop, and 
colour, and life. Nothing was till lately so common as to hear 
the ery, especially from the young, ‘‘ Oh, that I had been born at 
another time, when life was simpler, and movement greater, and 
mankind had ends!” ‘Tennyson expressed the thought of a gene- 
ration when he sang,— 
“What is that which I should turn to, lighting upon days like these? 


Every door is barred with gold and opens but to golden keys, 
Every gate is thronged with suitors, all the markets overflow ; 


But the jingling of the guinea helps the hurt that Honour feels. 

And the nations do but murmur, snarling at each other’s heels.” 

The same cry is still heard, but it has ceased to be real. If 
the Englishman cannot act, he can at least observe, and feel 
that his intellect “lives,” if he does not. If he is a politician, 
he is living in an age which, alike in the dramatic character of 
its events and the grandeur of some of its ideas, has scarcely a 
parallel in history. Within five years we have witnessed the 
greatest, it may be the last, struggle between the ideas of free- 
dom and slavery, each held by millions conscious, however dimly, 
of their objects, and prepared to go on for their sake to the 
bitter end. The old world and its aspirations gave place finally 
to the new and its hopes, when Lee surrendered his sword, and 
the defeat was as dramatic, as much of a sudden surprise, as near 
to a true battle of Armageddon, as any catastrophe in history has 
ever been. The principle of nationalities, first a dream, then a 
thought, then a hope, has risen almost within months into a 
power able to shake down States and remodel maps, has pulled 
an old nation as it were by the hair from under the sea into the 
air and light, is, as we write, driving whole kingdoms together 
with a clash which reverberates through the world. Young men 
read of the rise of Holland to independence, and think that was. 
a grand time; was it grander in all true elements of grandeur 
than this rise of Italy out from under the Austrian waves? Rica- 
soli seems to us as worth watching as William the Silent, Napo- 
leon as Philip II. ‘The French Revolution was a great event, an 
event which to this hour seems to choke up the memories of the 
old, but save in misery how was it greater as an event than this 
Revolution in Germany? Crowns did not topple faster in 1790-98 
than in 1866, Sadowa wasat least as striking an event as Waterloo. 
The Seven Years’ war was a ‘“ great episode in history ;” we have 
lived through it all compressed into seven days. ‘The rise of 
France to dictatorship was not more marvellous, was not to the 
Continent more full of hope or menace than the rise of Prussia. 
And we see all events so clearly. Just as the explosion became 
imminent Europe completed the new systems of communication 
which make every explosion, however small, every separate rush of 
the lava, every jetting out of flame, every low rumble in the 
voleano, so painfully audible to the ear. It is as if mortal eyes 
had suddenly been enabled to see the working of geological 
phenomena, to watch the islands being upheaved, and the seas 
receding, and the mountains trembling, and nature in the travail 
of a new birth. ‘The slow ascent of Santorin to the air is not 
more marvellous or more evident to all who will look than the 
ascent of Germany. Armies only defined by fractions of mil- 
lions, armies such as marched when Rome and the barbarians 
came into their final collision, are moved as rapidly as they seem 
to be moved when we only hear of starting-point and destination , 
the slaughter is as that of the battles which are landmarks ix 
history, the consequences such as those which students ponder 
through the succeeding centuries. The progress of the world 
was not more affected by the struggle between the MHohen- 
stauffens and the Popes, the State and the Church, or be- 
tween France and the Continent, democracy and feudalism, 
than by this struggle just ended between Prussia and Austria— 
light and obscurantism. We have men, too, among it all, big, 
visible figures. No age has ever perhaps been richer in prominent 
individual personages in whom the world could take a fierce in- 
terest than that which has produced Napoleon and Bismark, 
Lincoln and Gladstone, Von Moltke and Garibaldi. 

Even if we say, with some careless thinkers, that events are no- 
thing, ideas all—as if every event did not generate an idea as well as 
every idea an event—the movement of the world remains as marve}- 
lous as before. Men are never tired of considering the Reformation, 
and the reaction which followed it ; but wasit a greater time, a time 
in which more ideas were born, or in which systems of thought 
struggled more visibly towards the light than this? Enlighten- 
ment and obscurantism are but Protestantism and Romanism, with 
their frontiers widened beyond the theological limit, doing battle 
for the liberation of man as well as of man’s soul, of his intelleet 
as well as of his conscience. The Papacy is in the throes as 
visibly now as it was when Leo X. died, may revive under our 
eyes as it revived under the eyes of those who defeated the 
Armada. And we shall see it and be conscious of it, as they 
scarcely did or were. Every blow struck on either side reverbe- 
rates instantly through the world. We receive by telegraph 


letter how Dillinger—Erasmus—proposes to reconcile Rome and 
science ; can, if we will, hear the debate which terminates 
monachism in Italy; see, almost while they are writing, 





I have but an angry fancy—what is that which I should do ? 
* * * * * * 


* * * * * * 


the decrees which throughout Germany will end the right 


the bull against civilization; read in a special correspondent’s. 
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of the Papacy to stifle theological thought. Mr. Froude has 
made us read with an interest which is almost emotion the succes- 
sion of Acts which struck down the monasteries in England ; in 
what do they differ save in rapidity from the bills which passed the 
Italian Parliament six weeks since, and the decree which this week 
breaks up the ‘ religious life” in Venetia? ‘The Reformation was 
‘+a lively time ;” is it not reproducing itself now, with all its old 
complications, till armies are levied in unconscious support of a 
dogma like the Immaculate Conception, and whole populations are 
doing battle in the field against the sway of a priesthood without 
agun? ‘The revival of learning was a grand and vivid time, but 
there is a revival going on among us, almost as visible to eyes 
which will see as ever the Renaissance was to the Cardinals who 
boyght manuscripts and petted the students of the old lore. 
Realism has revived among us, and is modifying every branch of 
progress, sweeping away remorselessly all the films which stood 
between thought and fact, and many which sheltered the brain 
from the pressure of the fact, breaking away all delusions and 
many pieties, compelling men, whether they will or no, to admit 
data disagreeable or pleasant, and apply induction to every subject 
within the scope of thought. The controversy on transubstantia- 
tion was not more important, though it involved the whole question 
whether Christianity was a cult or a creed, than that which is 
raging now as to the mutability or immutability of Law, the Anti- 
nomian theory not more dangerous than that which has half formu- 
lated itself under the name of Secularism. Nothing is ‘ sacred,” 
in the old sense of sacredness, nothing tabooed, nothing admitted 
on account of the authority it can quotein its behalf. The human 
mind is breaking bonds strong as those of the old theology, and from 
the being of a God to the use of reticence in statesmanship every- 
thing isquestioned. Even the worst feature of our times, the tone 
of cynicism which accepts slavery, and poverty, and oppression as 
necessities, is but an acrid expression of the same spirit—a spirit 
which will prove as universal a solvent of the old ideas as ever 
Greek learning did. Nothing in our day, it is true, compares or 
can compare with the discovery of America, the greatest impulse 
from without ever received by human energy, a momentum as 
great as we should receive were a new planet suddenly to attach 
itself to the earth; but the scope for adventure, and travel, and even 
conquest is nearly as wide as ever, their results as dramatic. 
It is within seven years that we have seen Cochin China turned 
into a colony, and the “ unknown capital,” Pekin, entered by 
European troops, a custom-house officer nearly missing the con- 
trol of a third of the human race, a new civilization revealed in 
Japan, the source of the Nile discovered, Australia crossed, the 
few closed places of earth thrown open io energy and enterprise. 
To those who wish to found kingdoms, or discover El Dorados, or 
civilize savage races there are as many fields as ever, and a new 
certainty that mankind will hear speedily of all they have done. 
No mechanical invention corresponds or can quite correspond in 
value with the printing press, but we have this week solved the 
problem of instant communication throughout the planet, this 
week drawn within speaking distance continents which three 
hundred years ago were still, as they were from the be- 
ginning of time, ignorant of each other’s existence. ‘The 
compass is of more use, but it scarcely strikes the imagina- 
tion of science more than the discovery of the spectrum, and 
gunpowder did not revolutionize warfare more than the breech- 
loader may yet do. We talk much of the mighty emigration 
from Asia which buriel the civilization of Rome—what is it 
when compared with the exodus to the West, going on every day 
before our eyes, this yearly march to America of an army greater 
than that which followed Alaric? The new life introduced by the 
barbarians was not more novel than the life which is growing up 
in the Far West, feudalism no more potent agency than the system 
of equality of condition. 

At home no doubt events appear to be ordinary, yet even 
here we are witnessing the rise of a theological agitation as 
serious as, though less violent than, that which, after a century 
of discussion and slow filtration down from dukes to hinds, 
at last liberated us from Rome, as this one will in the end liberate 
us from Geneva. ‘The contest between capital and labour, as it is 
called, that is, the transition from feudal to free labour, has com- 
menced, and is at least as noteworthy as the decease of villenage, 
and with it has come naturally the demand for a new distribution 
of political power in the State. Commerce, science, art are in a 
condition of almost morbid activity, and scarcely a newspaper 
appears without an announcement which in the good old 
times, when men had leisure to gossip and wits congregated in 
taverns, would have furnished matter for a week's reflection. Life 
is alive even here, with a change in prices as great as that which 





followed the discovery of America, a social change as wide as that 
which produced the Poor Law, and a political change as formid- 
able as that of 1831, all going on together, and all going on amid 
the thunder of changes, each greater than they, reverberating 
from all sides of the world. There is no Charles V. to watch, but 
there is Frederick William; no Philip II., but Napoleon writes, 
like him, letters to Flanders, and Florence, and Vienna, which 
presage expeditions ; there is no new America, but there is Asia 
unveiling itself ; no printing press to wonder at, but electricity is 
beginning to do its appointed work. ‘The torpor of the body may 
be deep, but the mind is awake and the imagination running riot, 
and whether we are thinking or only dreaming, still this generation 
is alive. 


IYDE PARK AND THE POLICE. 
[To tHe Eprror or tur “ Srecrator.”] 
Lincolu’s Inn, July 30, 1866. 
Srr,—The Spectator seems to assume that the outrages in Hyde 
Park on Monday, the 23rd of July, took place only after the 
appearance of the Reform League at the gates. This I believe 
to be a total mistake, as the following facts will show :— 

A friend of mine had gone out with his two brothers for a stroll 
in the Park, unaware at the time that it was closed. They 
found the Marble Arch shut and guarded by foot and mounted 
police, and of course a crowd; but the crowd perfectly good- 
tempered. As the party were passing the Marble Arch, and on 
their way further west, they heard a policeman roughly summon 
three working men, standing near but not against the railings, to 
move on. Without replying a word they walked away. It 
seems they were expected to run, for the policeman, pushing on 
after them, struck the hindmost man on the head with his tran- 
cheon, and felled him like an ox. ‘Two other policemen followed, 
evidently to help the aggressor. ‘I saw that fellow’s number; it ° 
was . Let’s take those of the two others,” exclaimed my friend 
to his brothers. The words were scarcely out of his mouth when 
he found himself in turn disabled from behind by a truncheon blow 
just below the knee, which, had it hit the cap, might have lamed 
him for life. He had seemingly been overheard, and had to be 
put out of the way of seeking justice for the outrage which had 
just been perpetrated under his eyes. In neither instance was the 
slightest provocation given or resistance offered, and the whole 
took place upwards of an hour before the appearance of any 
Reformers proper on the scene. I am forced to conclude from 
these facts, attested by three witnesses, that at the Marble Arch 
at all events the disturbances were, as far as they possibly could 
be, the work of the police. 

Lamed for the time completely, unable to get away through tlie 
crowd, my friend remained a spectator of what followed. He 
asserts most positively that in the first instance the railings were 
borne down quite involuntarily on the part of the crowd, as it 
pressed back to escape the truncheons of the police ; but of course, 
when once it was seen that they could yield, they were made to 
yield. Eventually my friend was conveyed away in a cab, and 
for several days could scarcely attend to business. 

I fear it is absolutely too late for some independent member to 
obtain from our grouse-shooting Commons a Committee of Inquiry 
on the disturbances. Yet nothing else, I believe, can elicit the whole 
truth. For myself, I cannot shrink from saying that a radical 
reform of our metropolitan police system would, I expect, be the 
necessary outcome of such an inquiry; and that such reform is, I 
believe, no less urgently needed than that of our workhouse infir- 
maries. The character of the force appears to me to have greatly 
changed from what it was within the first ten years of its estab- 
lishment. ‘The very physical type of the policeman is no longer 
the same. Formerly, he was visibly a self-reliant, trastworthy 
Englishman. Now he is too often unmistakably an overbear- 
ing Irish ruffian. Any one who follows the police reports 
must see how often discharged policemen are implicated in 
crime. A paper published in the June number of Good Words 
entitled ‘‘ Evasions of the Law,” by the Rev. I. W. Holland, 
will show how much reason there is for supposing that many of 
those actually in the force are so likewise, either through con- 
nivance or positive participation. A very slight amount of inquiry 
will probably convince any one that the levying of black mail by 
policemen, either in money or in kind, on the classes more im- 
mediately subjected to their supervision, —omnibus-drivers, street- 
walkers, publicans, &c.,—is so frequent as to be taken as a matter 
of course by the victims; whilst perjury on the part of policemen 
witnesses,—at least to the extent of ‘‘ swearing up to the mark” 
whenever expedient,—is almost habitual. Lastly, I suspect that 
an investigation into the system of promotion pursued will prove 
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that the force is so organized as to have a direct interest, not in 
the prevention, but in the perpetuation of crime. 

‘The above remarks apply to the London police proper. On the 
outskirts, where policemen are better known individually, and 
more under the control of local public opinion, they are stupider 
and more respectable; but they are far from immaculate even 
there. On the other hand, I should be the last to deny the exist- 
ence, in the ranks of the London police, of many thoroughly 
worthy, and at the same time forbearing and good-tempered men. 

I have only to add, first, that I am not a member of the Reform 
League; second, that I disapproved of its determination to hold 
a meeting in Hyde Park in the teeth of official prohibition, just 
as in 1848 I disapproved of the attempted Chartist meeting on 
Kennington Common; third, that personally I have never been 
subjected to any misbehaviour on the part of the police.—Yours, 


a J. M. Lupiow. 








A PORTRAIT. 
THERE he goes, as you say, like a madman— 
His clothes all awry, 
And a fine lofty scorn for things human 
In forehead and eye. 


Poor man, that scarce owns an acquaintance— 
If he had but a friend, 

Just to tell him straight out in one sentence 
How matters will end! 


When body and mind have gone mouldy, 
*I'were something to say, 

‘* There, now, you would have it: I told ye: 
You would not obey ! 


‘* What fruit ever came from such dreaming 
But despondence and fear?” 

—Hark, now: better hush this blaspheming, 
Lest an Angel should hear. 


‘ Poor man ?’—aye, indeed, for his Mortal 
Ts quenched in Divine. 

‘ Meanly clad ?’—but maybe at Death’s portal 
His raiment will shine. 


‘ Scornful-eyed ?’—why that eye pierces thorough 
Both your slanders and you. 

‘ Sad ?’--yes, for he knows of the sorrow 
God gives unto few. 


There he goes, as you say; but no fool he— 
With One for his friend : 
And I fancy He knows somewhat truly 
How ‘ matters will end.’ J. KR. 





MOUNTAIN SADNESS. 

Orttm™es the mighty mountains at their hearts 

Are sick and woeful in their majesty ; 
Then is each one forlorn as Niobe, 

And from all sight and colloquy departs. 

Then in cloud-mantles muffled is each head ; 
Then bury they their faces in blind mist, 
Nor by the sun, their lover, are they kissed, 

Nor by the stars at night are visited. 

Why weep they ? what lament for ?—they are strong, 
And in their strength exultant. Yet they weep, 
Perchance for some lost darling they have nursed 

On their great knees, or for some earthquake’s wrong. 

Whate’er the cause, they deem themselves accursed, 

And for a season bide in sorrow deep. 

Suowdonia, May, 1866. 
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SIGNBOARDS.* 
Ir is not odd that signs should be odd. The oddity is that they 
should not be odder. The first object of a sign, in the present day 
the sole object, is to attract attention, to give the house over which 
it hangs distinctiveness, not only in the eye of the passenger, but 
in the memory of all who have seen or heard of it. The more 
strange the picture the more certain is this result, and with all 
nature to choose from it would have been no wonder if there had 
been no two signs alike, and every sign had expressed some bizarre 
thought or unusual combination. Something of that kind is still 
seen in Paris, where, although signboards are slowly dying out, 
sign-names, if we may use the expression, remain, and you may 
find a tobacconist’s shop called the ‘‘ Father Eternal,” and a 
vintner’s exulting in the name of ‘‘ Bacchus’s Toe.” The limits on 
fancy imposed by circumstances have, however, £reatly reduced the 
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scope of sign-painters’ originality. In England, asa rule, only inns 
put up signs, the pawnbroker’s being the only trade in which the 
exception may be said to be universal, and all pawnbrokers using 
one sign, taken from the arms of the Medici. The host, or anciently 
the shopkeeper, though he wanted to attract attention, wanted 
also a sign which “told its own story” without troubling 
people to think, and which therefore represented something 
ordinary folk who could not read were familiar with. Then 
he wanted a name which unlearned people could easily pronounce 
and remember, and very often wished to compliment his locale 
either by putting up the town arms or the landlord’s arms, 
or some picture referring to the trade or the special boast 
or the old celebrities of the place. Sometimes, too, he expressed 
his political feeling, or that of his customers, sometimes tried-to 
praise someone article he sold, and sometimes, being entirely without 
an idea, borrowed one from his neighbours. The uninventiveness 
of the average man comes out wonderfully in signs. In London, for 
example, there are now 12 ‘“ Adam and Eves,” 13 “ Albions,” 
13 ‘* Anchor and Hopes,” 16 ‘‘ Black Bulls,” 29 ‘‘ Black Horses,’’ 
19 ‘Blue Anchors,” 14 “‘Blue Peters,” 27 ‘‘ Bricklayer’s Arms,” 22 
‘*Britannias,” 15 “‘ Brown Bears,” 17 “ Bulls,” 22 “ Bull’s Heads,” 
14 ‘‘Carpenter’s Arms,” 52 ‘‘ Coach and Horses,” 12 “* Cocks,” 61 
“ Crowns,” 34 ‘* Dukes of Wellington,” 32 ‘‘ Dukes of York,” 24 
** Fountains,” 52 ‘* Georges,” 56 ‘‘ Grapes,” 15 ‘*Green Dragons,” 
21 “ Horses and Grooms,” 12 “ Kings of Prussia,” 89 ‘* King’s 
Arms,” 63 ‘‘ King’s Heads,” 23 ‘* Lord Nelsons,” 18 ‘“ Marquis 
of Granbys,” 15 ‘“ Nag’s Heads,” 15 “ Ploughs,” 19 ‘ Prince 
Alberts,” 43 ‘‘ Princes of Wales,” 17 ‘* Queen Victorias,” 23 
‘*Queen’s Arms,” 26 “ Royal Oaks,” 53 “* Ships,” 17 ‘* Star and 
Garters,” 19 “Suns,” 19 ‘Swans,” 21 ‘* Three Compasses,” 28 
‘¢ Two Brewers,” 20 ** Wheat Sheaves,” 15 ‘* White Bears,” 63 
““White Harts,” 44 ‘‘ White Horses,” 25 White Lions,” 35 
‘* White Swans,’’ and 12 “+ Yorkshire Greys,” the only odd repe- 
tition being the sign we have italicized. Indeed, in the whole of 
the list, which occupies nearly three pages of Mr. Hotten’s octavo, 
there is scarcely a singular or unintelligible sign, though 4 “ North 
Poles,” 2 ‘‘ Hercules’ Pillars,” 3 ‘* Nell Gwynnes,” 5 ‘* Pewter 
Platters,” 6 ‘‘ Blue Lasts,” 3 “* Antigallicans,” and a few others, 
show that at some time or other there have been innkeepers in 
London not so strictly bound in conventional fetters. 

At present almost all innkeepers employ names already often 
employed, and the main object of the antiquarian who attends to 
the subject is to discover the origin of a long but still limited list 
of titles. In this search he will be materially aided by Mr. Lar- 
wood and Mr. Hotten’s compilation, divided as it is into chapters 
according to the motive of each series of signs. Thus there 
are historic and commemorative signs, heraldic signs, signs 
taken from animals and monsters, birds and fowls, fishes and 
insects, flowers and trees, from saints and martyrs, trades and 
professions, a few which Mr. Hotten describes as topographi- 
cal—-no pun—and a few more humorous or satirical. Some 
of the historical signs tell their own story, as, for example, 
the “ Kings of Prussia” which were put up all over England 
while Voltairian Frederick was supposed to be fighting the 
battle of English Protestantism, but some require explana- 
tion. The Sultans were once favourite signs, Murath and 
Soliman being common, chiefly, we imagine, because the 
owners of houses with those signboards sold coffee and tobacco. 
Kouli Khan was celebrated on a sign in Newcastle, he having 
given Englishmen a right to trade with Persia, from which our 
great grandfathers expected immense advantages, and might, hard 
the permission been used, have gained some. ‘There are two 
“Grave Maurices” still in London, Grave Maurice being the 
Graf Maurice of Nassau, who was popular for his resistance to 
Spain in the Netherlands. Most English signs of the kind, 
however, have English heads on them, kings, generals, admirals, 
or politicians, but one physician has a place, Dr. Butler, who 
invented a medicated ale, and who is the original of the ‘‘ Butler's 
Head ” sign, usually supposed to be derived from the name of that 
kind of manservant. One or two poets have been thus celebrated. 
‘‘ Jonson’s Head” was the name of a tavern in the Strand 
in 1655, and ‘Shakespeare’s Head” is still one of the com- 
monest of signs, but of modern poets Lord Byron is the “ only one 
who has been exalted to the signboard.” An actor or two have 
been painted as signs, the ‘‘ Garrick’s Head,” for example, having 
been put up in Garrick’s lifetime, but Joe Grimaldi seems to have 
been the last thus honoured. It is scarcely the fashion now to 
record eminence in this style, and though there may be a ‘ Lord 
| Clyde” here and there, it wiil be long before we see a ‘ Ten- 
| nyson’s Head” or a “Gladstone Arms.” In the North the 
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‘Robin Adair,” for example, being frequent, but in the South 
only one such hero has been found, and he is “Jim Crow,” 
a curious evidence of the innate vulgarity of a people without 
traditions or old ballad literature. ‘‘'Toby Philpott,” however, a 
well known sign, was taken from a song on a man named Paul 
Parnell, a Yorkshire farmer, who drank in his lifetime 2,000/. 
worth of Yorkshire stingo at twopence a pint from a single silver 
cup, and who was praised by O'Keefe in a roaring “ ditty ” under 
the characteristic nickname. Celebrity of this kind is usually 
fleeting. ‘From the perusal of this catalogue, we can draw one 
conclusion, namely, that only a few of what we have termed 
‘historical signs’ outlive the century which gave them birth. If 
the term of their duration extends over this period, there is some 
chance that they will remain in popular favour for a long time. 
Thus, in the case of most heroes of the last century, few publicans 
certainly will know anything about the Marquis of Granby, 
Admiral Rodney, or the Duke of Cumberland, yet their names 
are almost as familiar as the ‘ Red Lion’ or the ‘ Green Dragon,’ 
and have indeed become public-household words. Once that stage 
past, they have a last chance of continuing another century or 
two, namely, when those heroes are so completely forgotten that 
the very mystery of their names becomes their recommendation, 
such as the ‘Grave Morris,’ the ‘ Will Sommers,’ the ‘ Jack of 
Newbury,’ &c.” ‘Jack of Newbury” is still a sign in Finsbury, 
though the world has forgotten that he was once the greatest 
clothier in England, and led a hundred men equipped at his own 
expense into battle at Flodden. 

Heraldic and emblematic signs are almost all taken from the 
arms of great families now forgotten, and many quaint signs 
have this origin, the ‘“ Blue Boar,” for example, now so 
commou, being a Yorkist sign, the blue boar having been a 
badge of Richard, father of Edward IV. Richard III.’s was a 
white boar, and after his death all the.‘‘ White Boars” were 
painted blue, to avoid annoyance from the successful pretender. 
The ‘ Hawthorn” was probably adopted as Henry VII.’s badge, 
the ‘‘Gun” or ‘* Cannon” was the emblem of the later Tudors, 
the ‘* Rising Sun,” the ‘*‘ White Lion,” the ‘“* Red Lion,” the * Port- 
cullis,” the ‘“‘ Feathers,” the “ Rose,” the “ Dolphin,” and many 
others were all originally badges. So were the “‘ Cross Keys,” the 
old Papal emblem, and the ‘* Globe and Compasses,” taken from the 
Joiners’ arms, the ‘‘'Three ‘Tuns,” from the Vintners’ arms, the 
**Golden Cup,” or the “Cup,” from the Goldsmiths’ arms, the 
‘* Hammer and Crown,” from the Blacksmiths’, ‘‘ the Wheatsheaf,” 
from those of the Cecils, the ‘‘ Greyhound,” from the Clintons’, 
the ‘* White Horse,” from the Howards’, and so on. 

The choice of beasts seems to have been limited, very few 
occurring which, like the tiger, do not occur on arms. Leopards 
do, and there are therefore leopards. Not one uncommon animal 
is recorded in Mr. Hotten’s list, and the infinite majority of 
animal signs are derivel from dogs, horses, cows, sheep, cats, 
hares, foxes, badgers, and other well known beasts. An obvious 
reason for this limitation is the difliculty felt by artists in copying 
what they had not seen, but as the Zoological Gardens are now 
accessible, we may recommend vintners in want of a sign to the 
animal kingdom. Among birds the eagle has been the most 
common sign, but we have also the phoenix, the swan, the 
duck, the hen, the raven, the stork, the crane, the cock, 
—though the cock and bottle meant originally the bottle and 
spigot,—the falcon, the magpie, the owl, and indeed every bird 
well known in England. ‘Che fishes thus used are few, the 
“‘ Dolphin” being the :nost frequent, and originally a punning 
compliment to the Dauphin. We have, however, the ‘* Salmon,” 
the ** Eel,” the ‘* Mackerel,” and the ** Mermaid,” which Mr. 
Hotten classes among fishes, and in which one-half of England 
believes devoutly to this day, so devoutly that almost any absurd 
figure will take in the country-folk. Of insects only the “ Bee” 
and ‘‘ Grasshopper” are known to be used, and of flowers the 
** Rose ” alone has been extensively patronized, the ‘‘ Blue Bell,” 
a common sign in the Kast of England, being, we believe, though 
Mr. Hotten doubts it, a bell painted blue, and not a flower. 
Among fruits the ‘ Pear Tree,” ‘Cherry Tree,” and “ Apple 
Tree” are the only signs of frequent recurrence, but the ** Peach 
Tree ” is found, and in Lancashire the ‘* Cotton Tree ” is becoming 
quite a favourite sign in Manchester. There, too, is the only 
curious vegetable sign, the ‘‘ Oxnoble,” from the loca! name of a 
much liked kind of potato. 

Biblical sigus were once very common, but they are, we believe, 
dying out. We have, however, many ‘Adam aud Eves” and 
** Noah’s Arks,” and the ** 'iaming Sword,” while the “ Dove and 
Rainbow,” ‘‘Jacob’s Well,” the “ Brazen Serpent,” the “ Two 
Spies,” ‘* Samson,” * Goliah,” “* King David,” the “ Salutation,” the 


* Angel,” and the “ Baptist’s Head” are still found in old towns, 
and even in London. The ‘ Angel” indeed is one of the com- 
monest signs in England, the angel commemorated being, it is 
supposed, the one who appeared to Mary, though usually repre- 
sented nowadays by a figure taken from the Mercury on some 
Roman coin. We may add in this connection that Bacchus, 
Juno, and Hercules seem to be the only heathen deities still wor- 
shipped in inns, though ‘* Vulcan ” was once a very favourite Dutch 
sign. There is little to be said of signs with quasi-sacred names 
on them. ‘There are few of them in England, though an inn still 
exists at Dawdley called *‘ St. Peter's Finger,” and one “ Devil's 
Head” is known to be left at Royston, Herts. ‘The ‘* Lamb and 
Flag ” is still common, but its original meaning has been happily 
forgotten, and very few persons who frequent the “ Man in the 
Moon” are aware that he is supposed to be the person who 
gathered sticks on the Sabbath day, who was stoned to death for 
so doing, and who was then put up in the moon as a warning to 
all persons, a little legend we recommen to the careful credulity 
of Scotchmen. 

We must pass over the sigus which owe their origin to trades 
and professions, the house, the table, aud dress, merely remarking 
that there is still one of the old Cavalier signs, the “* Hat and 
Feathers ” in existence, though feathers have ceased to be worn by 
civilians so entirely that to wear one would be evidence in a suit 
de lunatico inquirendo, and that there is still a ‘* Boot and Slipper,” 
and pass on to humorous signs, of which a few are still extant. 
Mr. Hotten inclines, we see, to think the ‘“ Pig and Whistle,” 
one of these, ‘‘a freak of a medieval artist,” but this is a 
little doubtful, though the sign would have beeu a fair sar- 
casm on the bear and ragged staff of the Nevilles. The ‘* Cat and 
Fiddle ” certainly is comic, even if the sign was originally ‘* Caton 
Fidéle,” alluding to a great Protestant of Queen Mary’s reign, and 
so is the “* Hog in Armour,” of which there is no explanation. 
The ‘Puss in Boots” is an inn near Derby, and the 
‘Gaping Goose” is common in Yorkshire. The comic side of 
the relation between man and the animals has, however, never 
been worked out in England, and inukeepers seem a little afraid of 
grotesque signs. ‘They were common once, but at present the 
only bizarre sign very frequently seen is that of a man struggling 
through a globe, the name being usually the “ Struggling Man.” 
The ‘Good Woman” occurs, however, in one or two places, the 
goodness consisting in silence, and the silence shown by the absence 
of a head. ‘This at least is the popular version, but it is more 
than possible that the figure may not have had a jocular origin. 
It was once very common over oil shops, and it is suggested that 
our worthy ancestors intended to depict the headless, é. e., heed- 
less virgins who bought no oil, a somewhat far-fetched, but 
still possible theory. Another well known comic sign is the 
‘Mischief, or Man Loaded with Mischief,” aud originally 
painted by Hogarth as a man carrying a woman on his shoul- 
ders. ‘There is an ino still in the Borough called the ‘‘ Moon- 
rakers,” from a story of which there are many versions, the most 
popular being one which Mr. Hotten does not give, that the 
people of Coggeshall, in Essex, manured their steeple to make it 
grow, and raked in their river for the moon, lest it should be 
drowned. ‘The siga of the ‘‘ Cripples” is also supposed to be a 
joke against drunkenness, but the modern sigu-painters’ efforts at 
wit have not been many, and when made have usually been fail- 
ures. Modern signs, like modern ecpitaphs, are usually conven- 
tional to the last degree, aud in their decorous propriety attract 
neither rebuke nor notice. Perhaps the only unintelligible one still 
universal all over England, on new houses as well as old, is the 
“ Chequers,” a sign of extraordinary antiquity, and with Mr. 
Hotten’s explanation of this we close our notice of a book which, 
though chiefly a compilation, will delight all who like to study the 
byways of thought and literature. 

“ Perhaps the most patriarchal of all signs is the ‘Chequers,’ which 
may be seen even on houses in exhumed Pompeii. On that of Hercules, 
for instance, at the corner of the Strada Fullonica, they are painted 
lozenge-wise, red, white, and yellow, and on various other houses in 
that ancient city, similar decorations may still be observed. Originally 
it is said to have indicated that draughts and backgammon were played 
within. Brand, in his Popuiar Antiquities, ignorant of any existence 
of the sign in so remote a period as that mentioned, says that it repre- 
sented the coat of arms of the Karls of Warenne and Surrey, who bore 
checqui or and azure, and in the reign of Edward IV. possessed the 
privilege of licensing ale-houses. A more plausible explanation, and 
one which is not set aside by the existence of the sign in Pompeii, is 
that given by Dr. Lardner :—‘ During the middle ages, it was usual for 
merchants, accountants, and judges, who arranged matters of revenue, 
to appear on a covered banc, so called from an old Saxon word, meaning 
a seat (hence our Bank). Before them was placed a flat surface, 
divided by parallel white lines into perpendicular columns; these again 
divided transversely by lines crossing the former, so as to separate each 





column into squares, This table was called an Exchequer, from its 
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resemblance to a chess-board, and the calculations were made by coun- 
ters placed on its several divisions (something after the manner of the 
Roman abacus). A money-changer’s office was generally indicated by a 
sign of the chequered board suspended. This sign afterwards came to in- 
dicate an inn or house of entertainment, probably from the circumstance 
of the innkeeper also following the trade of money-changer—a coinci- 
dence still very common in seaport towns.’ Chaucer's Merry Pilgrims 
put up in Canterbury, at the sign of the ‘Checker of the Hope’ (i. e., 
the Chequers on the Hoop). 
‘ They took their in and loggit them at mydmorowe, I trowe, 
Atto ckeker of the Hope that many a man doth knowe.’ 
—Ludgate's Continuation of the Canterbury Tales. 

This inn (says Mr. Wright, in his edition of the above work) is still 
pointed out in Canterbury, at the corner of High Street and Mercery 
Lane, and is often mentioned in the Corporation Reports under tho 
title of the Chequer. It is situated in the immediate vicinity of the 
Cathedral, and was therefore appropriate for the reception of the pil- 
grims.” 





CHOLERA IN ITS HOME.* 

Service in the East Indies leaves its mark on the Englishman, 
sometimes for the worse, sometimes happily for the better. Regi- 
ments transferred from Mahratta to Maori battle-fields have 
horrified their brethren in arms whom they joined there by the 
light bloodthirstiness of the language they have used of the class 
called ‘‘ rebels” still in New Zealand, though “niggers” since 
1857 in Hindostan. The writer of these lines, on the other hand, 
has heard Indian officers coming down from the Crimea during the 
Russian war say, with some little asperity and a good deal of 
truth, to the gentlemen known in those days as ‘* Queen’s service 
men,” ‘* If we had managed matters in India as you have managed 
them here, we should have been kicked out of the country long 
ago.” ‘These deep-reaching differences will in a few years have 
become matters of history, the roster of service will have carried 
all but a few highly favoured regiments to India, and the tradi- 
tions of the country will have become household words in every 
depot and mess-room. Certain superficial indications will, how- 
ever, always remain to distinguish the man who has been in India 
from the man who has not; an Anglo-Indian, whether soldier or 
civilian, will still in his method both of play and of work contrast, 
obviously, if not essentially, to advantage or disadvantage with 
the rest of his fellow-countrymen. The same unlikeness amidst 
likeness is recognizable in the fields of medical as of other 
labourers. Sir Ranald Martin’s writings have a colour and a 
bearing which distinguish them from that of Sir Thomas 
Watson, and the Dr. Johnson, who years ago was allied 
with the former of these notabilities in the authorship of a 
standard work on the Diseases of Tropical Climates, wrote in a 
very different, we do not say in a superior fashion, t» that em- 
ployed by the living and flourishing Dr. Johnson who has 
succeeded the latter as Professor of Melicine at King’s College. 
On the present oceasion we shall bring before the notice of our 
readers a work by an Indian physician, Dr. MacPherson, which 
treats of the very subject with which the last-mentioned English 
Dr. Johnson has connected his name. It is needless for us to say, 
as we observe the editors of the medical journals are constantly 
doing, that ‘‘ we do not prescribe in these columns,” and that we 
shall not discuss here questions of pathology and treatment ; still, 
there are social, moral, and sanitarian aspects of Dr. MacPherson’s 
subject, Cholera in its Home, which may very fitly be brought 
before the readers of the Spectator. We will begin, however, 
with a few words on the literary character of this work. And, 
quantitatively, it contrasts most favourably with the vast volumes 
in which many Indian doctors have recorded their experiences and 
theories ; it is but a small octavo, and is literally not one-fifticth 
of the siz> of Annesley’s Brobdignagian folios. Qualitatively, its 
claims are considerable; its author is, a rare thing for an Anglo- 
Indian, acquainted with German, and he refers us to the most 
recent authorities, such as Griesinger and Pettenkofer, who have 
written in that tongue on his subjects as well as to his British 
and other predecesssors and contemporaries. He has observed, 
recorded, and thonght for himself; his experience has been upon 
the colossal scale upon which all Indian matters are managed, and 
finally, his views and those of others are most clearly and readably 
put forth and arranged in his 154 pages. 

On the means for the diffusion, on those for the curtailment of 
cholera, and thirdly, on our duties in dealing with it prophylacti- 
cally and hygienically, Dr. MacPherson says much that is most 
valuable, and his opinions on these three points we will herewith 
lay before our readers, appending to them some few comments of 
our own. As to the means of diffusion Dr. MacPherson declines 
(p. 46) to “accept any exclusive theory.” ‘The extent of informa- 





* Cholera in its Home, with a@ Sketch of the Pathology ant Treatment of the Disease. 
By John MacPherson, M.D. Loudon; John Churchill and Sons, 1466, 


| tion being usually in an inverse ratio to that of predication, his 
wider experience has prevented him from acquiescing definitely in 
| any of the hypotheses which narrower knowledge has suggested to 
| ‘“‘many practitioners who have had but few opportunities of study- 
_ing the disease” (p. 101). Of contagion Dr. MacPherson thinks 
| ‘it is impossible to resist the evidence that at certain times cholera 
| is contagious ” (p. 20), but, like all Indian practitioners, he thinks 
| its power of thus diffusing itself is but slight. Dr. Snow's expla- 
nation, the contaminated drinking-water theory, Dr. Pettenkofer’s, 
| the contaminated and evaporating ‘“ ground-water” theory, and 
| Dr. Budd's, that of propagation by dust and dry weather, he allows 
| severally to account for a good many of the epidemics with which 
India has familiarized him, but no one of these theories does he 
think sufficient to explain, even empirically, all the histories which 
;that country can furnish us with. ‘‘There is a difference 
between cholera where it is endemic and where it is travelling,” 
but it does not seem to us at least to have ‘‘ far more fixed rules 
in its home than elsewhere.” Amongst favouring conditions, under 
the headings of place and time, swamp and sun hold a prominent 
| place. That ‘ malaria hasa share in originating cholera is admitted 
‘by all Indian observers,” as we observe by Pettenkofer's most 
| recent disquisition on this subject it is suspected by himself and 
| Griesinger to have in less malarious latitudes. ‘Though it filters as 
obviously along river courses in Llindostan as in England, 
| cholera can follow the official from the alluvial plains of Lower 
Bengal to the sanitarium, 6,000 feet up in the mountains, and 
experience has stripped Gwalior, as it may strip Birmingham, 
of its reputation for immunity. Though much of this matter is 
‘still wrapped in mystery,” ‘‘ crowding together,” we are not 
surprised to read (p. 23), ‘‘and imperfect ventilation have doubt- 
less a good deal to say to this seeming fondness of cholera for 
particular places ;” and living within the limits of rainy England, 
we are glad to hear (p. 7), ‘* that the two most important agents 
in diminishing the prevalence of cholera appear to be a heavy fall 
of rain and diminished range of temperature.” Still, though ‘ dry 
air with high temperature and wide range of thermometer are most 
favourable to the development of cholera,” it is yet but a favour- 
ing, and not a producing or generating cause ; for we read in the 
same connection that it is ‘ a/vays present in Calcutta,” and we 
know that it has raged in St. Petersburg with the temperature 
below zero, and that it has broken out at Coventry in mid-winter, 
when there was no cholera elsewhere in Great Britain. 

For practical purposes it may seem wise to discard the “ law 
of parsimony,” and to hold that this disease can propagate itself 
in several different ways; still we are inclined to think that most, 
if not all, the phenomena as yet put on record may be colligated 
empirically by the following formule :—Cholera spreads itself 
from pre-existing sources, possibly ‘‘ germs,” possibly ‘‘ ferments,” 
and not by ‘‘spontaneous generation.” If these ‘ germs” or 
‘“‘ ferments” are to live and to destroy life, favourable media 
must be in readiness for their reception. ‘These favourable media 
may be, as they ordinarily are, created by man around and by 
himself ; or they may be, as is more rarely the case, created by 
the operations of organic nature in less understood and, un- 
happily, less controllable processes of animal and vegetable life 
and chymistry. 

The hygienic prophylaxis against an epidemic of cholera Dr. 
MacPherson divides into measures public or individual, for lessen- 
ing the receptivity of places and persons. Places are not to be 
overcrowded, nor made widi for the incubation of disease- 
embryos by receiving undisinfected rejectamenta. The value of 
the sulphate of iron (not mentioned by Dr. MacPherson) for pur- 
poses of disinfection has been most strongly insistel upon by 
Pettenkofer, in his most recent memorandum of this year’s date 
upon this subject, which owes so much to him; and we think that 
the great facility with which this salt can be obtained and manipv- 
lated in large quantities, and its efliciency when in a saturated 
aqueous solution as a disinfectant of huge outdoor masses of filth, 
render its claims to notice as high as those of ‘* Condy’s Fluids,” 
or the other agents specified in the work before us. ‘They, how- 
ever, may fairly take precedence of it indvors. Under the head of 
personal as opposed to local precautions, we have warnings as to the 
avoidance of bad water, and as to the inhibition of premonitory 
diarrhoea. Under this latter head we miss with some surprise 
any mention of the value of dilute sulphuric acid, a medicine now 
in very general use in England as a prophylatic, though, singularly 
enough, as remarkel by Dr. Acland, it seems to suit the poor 
rather than the and reverses thus the history of Don 
Quixote’s famous elixir. Pettenkofer’s views, we may say in 
passing, as to the value of acids in disinfecting cxrcreta, though 
based on the somewhat uncertain foundation which the analogy of 
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alkaline fermentations may be held to furnish, gain a kind of con- 
firmation from the fact of the utility of this acid in checking this 
premonitory malady. 

Speaking of the social aspects of a cholera epidemic, Dr. 
MacPherson says distinctly (p. 144) :—‘‘ I believe it to be mainly 
from their better dwellings that the rich usually enjoy a compara- 
tive immunity from cholera,—that officers suffer less than their 
men.” 

With reference to that miserable class of men who stand first in 
a verse in the Revelations, enumerating a long list of evil-doers, and 
who take precedence then and there of the “ unbelieving and the 
abominable,” Dr, MacPherson writes thus (p. 33) :—* Those who 
are most alarmed are most likely to be seized, and confidence seems 
to be of use both in warding off an attack and in struggling through 
it. The excessive alarms during epidemics are most injurious.” 

Nor will the following passage (p. 148), with which we close 
this review of a most valuable work, be more consolatory to the 
same class, which ‘‘dies many times before its death.” ‘‘ The 
question of flight arises. Inhabitants of cities who have it in their 
power have been recommended to seek the country or the moun- 
tains of Wales or Scotland. This advice, the cry, ‘ Heu, fuge 
crudeles terras !’ seems to me a little pusillanimous. However, it 
is only within the reach of the wealthy, and others who have 
recourse to it may remember that according to the latest views 
they, in leaving a place where cholera is raging, may carry the 
disease with them ; and also, what certainly accords with my Indian 
experience, that if they have occasion to return to a place where 
cholera is prevailing they are more likely to get the disease than if 
they had not left it.” 





ENGLAND IN NORMAN CHRONICLES.* 
AmonG the proximate sources of the English language there is 
none to which it seems indebted for a larger proportion of words 
of complex significance and rich in fancy-wakening associations 
than the Norman-French dialect, which was planted among us 
together with our feudal institutions, and with the dynastic in- 
terests which first gave occasion to our nation to play an important 
part in the political system of Christian Europe. It was from 
the chivalric literature of this dialect that Chaucer first drew his 
tersely genial style, and the forms of diction and versification by 
which he created a new era in our national poetry ; it is from the 
same dialect that our legal and canonical phraseology is principally 
derived, and it is thence we have acquired those settled modes of 
naturalizing classical elements which have continued and will long 
continue to enrich our speech from the incomparably plastic mate- 
rials of pure Latin and pure Greek. Yet most educated men have 
learnt the Latin of a very remote epoch, and more or less observed 
the indirect obligations of our modern vocabulary to it, without 
bestowing any attention on the dialect through which it was first 
adapted to our national ear and national uses, while the professed 
etymologist usually devotes himself to Saxon and Gothic, as if 
they were the only wells of “ English undefiled” worth his exploring. 
So, again, we learn Greek idioms, say, above all, the use of the 
definite article, without inquiring how that invaluable element of 
precise diction found its way into the Romanesque and Teutonic 
languages of which the articles materially considered were at first 
mere demonstrative pronouns. In place of this dialect, to which 
we are so indebted, we only study modern French according to the 
latest pronunciation fashionable in Paris, a language no doubt 
admirably suited for many ordinary purposes, but often inferior 
in vigour and conciseness, and probably inferior in rhythmic capa- 
bilities, to that which flourished in the higher circles of English 
society during two centuries after the Conquest. Without ourselves 
possessing much familiarity with this dialect, we may say that Mr. 
Glover has afforded us a great treat by enabling us to read, with the 
aid of an interpaged translation, three or four fairly written chroni- 
cles in Norman prose, by which we have become better acquainted 
with the origin and antecedents of many English words and 
phrases than we could ever have become by merely reading 
English authors. We will not undertake to communicate our im- 
pressions by extracts or philological dissertations, because it is 
one thing to see a word explained as in a glossary, and another 
to have its meaning and applications impressed on the mind by 
its frequent recurrence in the midst of more familiar French 
elements. As to the matter of the chronicles, Mr. Glover 
very properly acknowledges that it is seldom valuable for 
the independence or authority of the writers, except only in 
the continuation relating to the time of Edward I. and his Scotch 





* Le Livere de Reis de Brittanie e le Livere de Reis de Engleterre. Edited by J. 
Glover, M.A., Vicar of Brading, Isle of Wight, formerly Librarian of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Rolls Publ.cations, London: Longmans. 1865. 





j wars, where, however, the French is somewhat more modern 


than in the Livere des Reis (Books of Kings, viz, of Britain 
and of England). But he thinks the work may be useful as a 
careful compendium of good historians, and he has carefully 
annexed references to the older chronicles, chiefly Latin, from 
which the text is in many parts translated. Of course the com- 
pendium has been put together according to old-fashioned notions 
of history. Bale seems to have translated the title ‘‘ Le Livere de 
Reis” by ‘‘Genealogia Regum,” aud the book is in fact made up 
of pedigrees, dates, leading events in each era, and occasional 
choice anecdotes, very much as are the early books of Villani’s 
Florentine History, or even ‘the book of the generations of 
Adam,” which is said to be quoted in Genesis. But many of these 
anecdotes are prettily or humorously related, as the story of King 
Lear on the first page, and another respecting one of the daughters 
of King Alfred. We may quote an easy section, which is charac- 
teristic of the counsels of the Church militant in the twelfth 
century :— 

“Anno gratia mclxxxx passerent les avant diz reys a la terre seint 

. @ muz y ont en Engleterre ki aveient en pense de fere meme le 
veage; mes il lur fust avis ke il deveient primes destruire les Juz, les 
enemis Deu, enla terre avant ke il deussent aler en estrange terre de 
destruire les Sarazins. Epur ceo le viii Ide de Februor tuz les Juys kt 
furunt trovez en lur mesons a Norwyz furunt tuez. . . . Mes de ceo fet 
ne furunt mie sages genz paez, pur ceo ke Deu nus dist chescon jur par 
David le prophete, el Sauter, Ne occidas eos ne quando obliviscatur po- 
puli mei, cest adire, Ne les tuez nent, ke mon pople ne oblie mie le tort 
qu'ilz me firent. Estre coo nus sumes certeyn par le prophete Ysaye @ 
lapostle Seint Poel ke avant le jur de jugement il resceverunt nostre 
fey.” 

“ A.D. 1190, the aforesaid Kings crossed over to the Holy Land. . . .. 

and there were many in England who had it in their purpose to perform 
the same journey, but they were instructed [? they imagined] that they 
ought first to destroy the Jews, the enemies of God, at home, before the 
should go to destroy the Saracens abroad. And therefore, February 6, 
all the Jews were murdered [no! the historian says killed] who were found 
in their houses at Norwich. .... Yet wise people were not pleased at 
that deed; for God tells us daily by the prophet David in the Psalter, 
Slay them not, lest my people forget the wrong they have done me. 
Besides, we are assured by the prophet Isaiah and the apostle St, Paul 
that before the day of judgment they shall receive our faith.” 
It is often said that the full significance of prophecies is not 
known to those who first utter them, but we cannot help admir- 
ing the coolness with which the notions that David probably enter- 
tained about his own people are here corrected ! 

The French of these chronicles had already acquired some insular 
peculiarities, so that we are now and then startled, as we might be 
in the Channel Islands, by the encounter of an unmistakably 
Saxon word equipped in a French termination, as ‘‘ reddiment,” 
readily, and ‘‘ welcomer,” to welcome. As for the spellings, they 
are of that kind which amuse the idle and dismay the serious 
reader, though their anomalies, which Mr. Glover has carefully 
preserved, are evidently due to the carelessness of the transcribers 
of his manuscripts, rather than to his authors’ ignorance of their 
own language. The former might certainly have provoked from 
a Chaucer some imprecation similar to the one preserved at the 
end of his works :— 

“ Adam scrivenere, if evre it the befalle 
Boece or Troilus to writen newe, 
Under thy long locks maist thou have the scalle 
But after my makyng thou write more trewe.” 
In the present case the most prominent eccentricity of the trans- 
criptions is the perpetual division of all nouns or verbs which are 
or seem to be compounded with prepositions into their original 
elements, as ‘‘departize ” for departie, and even “en nui’ for ennui, 
In the former word (and many like it), a peculiar Saxon char- 
acter, that variant of g which in modern writing becomes y or gh, 
and which we make a shift to express, as Bishop Percy did, by z. 
has anomalously intruded itself into a French word of Latin 
origin. This isa barbarism similar to that which we yet retain 
in the unclassical spellings ‘ inveigh, sprightly, delight.” On the 
whole the lax orthography, or what a grammarian has called “ un- 
orthography,” of Mr. Glover's manuscripts is the more to be re- 
gretted, because it tends to obliterate all vestiges of the gram- 
matical refinements by which the early languages of France were 
honourably distinguished from the Italian and the Spanish. For 
instance, the French dialects often distinguished the nominative 
of nouns from the accusative, &c., by peculiar forms, as li reis, 
rex, le rei, regem (the king). Sometimes these forms are very 
unlike in appearance, especially where in Latin the accent falls 
on two different syllables in the declension. Thus Lat. senior has 
begotten sire, Lat. senidrem, seignour, or seigneur ; among which sire 
was originally a nominative or vocative, seignour (Norm. seigrur) 
an accusative, or practically a genitive, &c. Now, the diverse use 
of li reis and le rei is very clearly marked in the laws of William 
the Conqueror, though we cannot say as much of sire and seignur. 
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But in the chronicles before us we have a great diversity of forms 
of this kind, which are occasionally but not steadily distinguished 
with grammatical propriety ; so, for instance, a sister is usually soer, 
from séror, but sometimes (not as often as it should be) sorour, 
from sorérem ; greater is expressed by greindre, from grdndior, or 
by greignur, from grandiérem; and this correctly in several instances. 
But the confusion between /iand le, rei and reis, &c., is indescrib- 
able. Thus the work appears to represent the Norman tongue in 
its decadence, and it will not be perused with unmixed advantage 
except by those who have some knowledge of the earlier sources. 

Mr. Glover's translation, though less elegant and lively than it 
might easily have been made, is commendably full and precise. 
We have noticed a few inaccuracies, as where we are told on the 
first page that at Shaftesbury, which was founded, ut fertur, by 
an early British king, “‘ an eagle used to speak.” The text only 
tells us that an eagle spoke once, ilvec parla (not parileit) un egle, 
and this is the whole fact vouched for by Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
who observes that he could have reported the entire oration of the 
royal bird, if it would not possibly have interfered with the credit 
of his evangelically veracious narrative. Again (p. 24, 1. 14) ‘ Si 
fust la pere trop petite de asez,” cannot merely mean ‘‘ the [stone] 
coffin was smaller than the just size,’’ but “that it was too small 
by a good deal” (troppo piccola assai). And at p. 26, sub finem, 
“* si li reprova com ceo fut amyablement ” seems to us to mean not 
‘‘he cast in his teeth the love he had shown him,” but ‘he 
reproved him, as it happened, amicably.” Again, at p. 24, 1. 4, 
“*mestrop iavereit a dire” cannot mean, ‘‘ but it [the fault or 
faults of King Edgar] was too great to tell,” but “ there would 
be too much to tell,” 7. ¢., the story is too long for me to tell here. 

In the Glossary we find that the word ‘“ apostoile,” practically 
used for ‘‘ pope,” is derived from ‘“apostolatus, apostleship, the 
title of the popes.” But on consulting the Latin historian here 
referred to, it will be found: that ‘‘ apostoile” (which in a more 
Norman form would be “ apostolie”), stands for ‘‘ apostolicus,” 
which of course means the apostolic vicar. We must conclude 
this notice by observing that Mr. Glover considers Peter de Ick- 
ham to have written the present chronicles origivally in French, 
and that the Latin chronicle attributed to the same author was 
compiled from them by another hand. But it would be difficult 
to prove that the French chronicles were all through the work of 
the same writer. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Fraser this month has at least three noteworthy papers, the review 
of Dean Stanley’s Jewish History, Miss Cobbe’s “Sketch of 
the. Brahmo Samaj,” and the “‘ War in its Political and Military 
Bearings.”” Miss Cobbe evidently entertains great hopes, ground- 
less hopes, we fear she will find, of the future to be achieved by 
the Brahmo Samaj, or Church of the One God, as she translates 
it, the organization through which a party in Young Bengal is 
endeavouring to substitute deism for idolatry. ‘This party owes 
its revival to one Keshub Chunder Sen, a man belonging in his 
own belief, though the priesthood, we believe, would deny it, to the 
third of the Hindoo castes, the Vaidyas—physicians, or, as we 
should say, professional men. ‘This man, belonging to a good 
though not great family, commenced in 1860 the publication of a 
series of tracts, all powerful of their kind, and all directed to the 
same end,—to solidify the floating unbeliefs of Young Bengal into 
a definite system of religion, which approaches to modern Unita- 
vianism more closely than any other creed with which English- 
men are familiar. Keshub Chunder advocates on the negative 
side the extinction of idolatry, the abolition of caste, and the 
destruction of the existing Hindoo laws of ceremonial, and 
on the positive the worship of a single omnipotent God, 
prayer, and personal holiness of life. On prayer Keshub is 
exceedingly urgent, attributing to it most of the benefits which 
the old Buddhists expected to derive from what they called 
upodhan. ‘* Prayer makes the weak powerful, the timid heroic, 
the corrupt righteous, and the ignorant wise. Prayer lifts the 
soul above all that is earthly, shadowy, and mean, and ushers it 
into the very presence of the All Holy.” So strongly did Keshub 
Chunder Sen, who seems, so far as we can judge, to be genuinely 
an earnest, feel on the subject of idolatry, that he broke with 
Debender nath Tagore rather than make any concessions to the 
older party, insisting, for example, that all prayers should be in 
the vernacular, and now heads a movement still under the old 
name originally adopted by Rammohun Roy, but directed more 
openly against the observances of Hindooism. In all mamner of 
publications he attacks the ancient system, and calls on the young 
men to abandon caste, educate their women, forbid early marriage, 
and above all repudiate idolatry :— 





“There can be no doubt, he says, that the root of all the evils which 

afflict Hindoo society, that which constitutes the chief cause of itsdegra- 
dation, is Idolatry. Idolatry is the curse of Hindustan, tho deadly canker 
that has eaten into the vitals of native society. It would be an insult to 
your superior education to say that you have faith in idolatry, that you 
still cherish in your hearts reverence for the gods and goddesses of the 
Hindu pantheon, or that you believe in the thousand and one absurdities 
of your ancestral creed. But however repugnant to your understanding 
and repulsive to your good sense the idolatry of your forefathers may 
be, there is not a thorough appreciation of its deadly character on moral 
grounds. It will not do to retain in the mind a speculative and passive 
disbelief in its dogmas, you must practically break with it asa dangerous 
sin and an abomination: you must give it up altogether as an unclean 
thing. You must discountenance it, discourage it, oppose it, and hunt 
it out of your country. For the sake of your souls and for the sake of 
the souls of the millions of your countrymen, come away from hateful 
idolatry, and acknowledge the one supreme and true God, our Maker, 
Preserver, and Moral Governor, not in belief only, but in the every-day 
concerns and avocations of your life. By offering such uncompromis- 
ing allegiance to Him and dedicating yourselves wholly to His service, 
you will rescue your own consciences from corruption and sin, and your 
country from superstition, priestcraft, absurd rites, injurious practices, 
and horrid customs and usages. By declaring a vigorous crusade 
against Hinduism you will lay the axe at the root of the tree of corrup- 
tion.” 
He and his fellows have now founded some fifty ‘ churches,” 
and the numbers of the sect are counted by thousands, but the 
grand points which will strike all Anglo-Indians are still un- 
explained. Do the Bramhoists as remodelled come avowedly out 
of Hindooism, or are they still merely a philosophical sect within 
that huge cult, which includes a hundred such? Has the new 
creed a distinct and perceptible effect on the morals of its 
followers, on their regard for truthfulness, for example? And 
finally, is the abolition of caste perfect, or does it simply amount 
to this—that Brahmoism is developing one more caste in addi- 
tion to the seventy or eighty great castes already in existence. 
We are the more suspicious on that point, because the Tagores 
who led the old movement being already ‘‘ broken Brahmins,” i. e., 
Brahmins whose family purity had been destroyed a century or 
more ago by the forcible inhalation of the smell of beef, are prae- 
tically a caste of themselves, and can make any caste rules they 
like without much inconvenience to themselves or any effect upon 
their neighbours. Writers like Miss Cobbe in their ardour always 
forget that a caste makes all its internal rules, and if all its mem- 
bers agree can legalize anything, can even, as a small caste lately 
did in Western India, sanction the eating of beef. New castes are 
always rising in Hindooism. Is it certain that the Brahmoists 
are to become more than a very noble specimen? In 
other words, is admission absolutely free, extending to all 
mankind, and followed by the only visible proof, indeed the only 
real proof, of such freedom—open eating together ? 

The author of the article on the war is a man with a theory, but 
it is one which deserves attention. He believes with us that the 
defeat of Austria has been a terrible blow to Ultramontanism, but 
not for precisely the same reason. He alleges that the Ultramon- 
tanes pushed on the struggle, hoping in 1859 to destroy the 
Bonapartes and bring back the Bourbons, and in 1866 to cripple 
Prussia, and thereby replace Italy under clerical domination. The 
battle therefore was really between the obscurantists and the 
revolution, and Louis Napoleon, even had he been willing to risk 
war with a nation in revolution, could not bring himself to play 
the game of the Clericals, who would infallibly in the end have 
flung him aside : 

“On looking back at the history of the last fifty years, it is scarcely 

possible to avoid perceiving that the Roman Curia with its Ultramontane 
policy has immolated on its altars two dynasties—the French and the 
Neapolitan Bourbons, and even now, the Spanish branch of the family 
is being decked with garlands for the sacrifice. Will it rest here, or 
may not the Austrian one also be added to the list? There is no further 
use in sticking our heads into the sand like the ostriches; the war of 
principles, which European statesmen have so long dreaded, and whose 
very mention has been hitherto so anxiously avoided, is now raging, 20 
longer in the Cabinets, but in the field; the insane violence of the 
Clericals has driven thousands of the ‘ unreturning brave’ to the banks 
of the Elbe and the Mincio, to die the soldier's death. Their blood be 
on the heads of those who have planned and matured these frantic 
schemes! ” 
All that is extreme in expression, but our readers will not forget 
Prince Napoleon’s remarkable speech, in which he is said to have 
declared war on Catholicism,—for Catholicism read Ultramon- 
tanism,—or the weekly sighs heaved by the Monde and every 
other ultra-Catholic organ over the successes of Count von 
Bismark. ‘These have been attributed to dislike for Italy, but 
Ultramontanism, like its ablest exponent, the Society of Jesus, has 
no country. 

Blackwood kas a paper on the strategy of the war, by Colonel 
Hamley, very good, but a thought too technical for popular read- 
ing, a defect dae, we suspect, chiefly to confined space. Weare glad 
to perceive that Colonel Hamley, while acknowledgmg the merits 
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of the breech-loader and advocating its adoption, denies that it was { number of boats should be allowed to fish: the number of boats was 
the sole cause of Prussian success. ‘Give breech-loaders to the oo meme estimated by the supposed yield of the bank to be 


Austrians, and let them fight the campaign again, still who would ages ° Z pees ' . : 
doubt the issue? For strategical and tactical ability, and complete | 544ll we explain a priori the falling off in the Ceylon fisheries ? 
organization, have been the main elements of victory.” I[t is very heap eqommne because it. was regulated by “ intelligent ane, 
improper, by the way, for an old Tory journal to desert Austria in who to this hour call a pearl mussel a pearl oyster, who will learn 
that style, aud even to praise Italiaus in a tone which is neither from auything sooner than antive experience, and who think, 
more nor less than one of hearty respect. It suggests a possibility from - false analogy » that as it is good for land a b . fallowed 
that Toryism may one day recognize facts, and then where will occasionally, so it must be good for mussel bods. The writer's 
that creed be? Indeed we can hardly tell where it is now, for idea that there are great beds of dead mussels which must contain 
Blackwood has apparently abandoned its main dogma, that an pearls, and which might be weised by dredging, a sound — 
American ex vi nature isa cad. At least Tories usually do not and should be communicated to Ceylon, which, we must add, is not 


like alliance with any but gentlemea, and here is Mr. Lever in India, or connected in any way whatsoever with Inlian revenue. 
. “PRI H ” 5 - . . . " S 
protesting with unusual force and clearness even for Cornelius Flirtation” is a tempting topic, particularly when treated asa 


O'Dowd that Americans are misunderstood, that we refuse them | ®ienee by a writer who s9 eatirely mistakes the whole nature of 
the nationality of expression which we grant to every other race, the subject as to assert that * where lovemaking begins flirtation 
insisting, for example, that their eloquence shall be English, ends,” as if lovers did not often flirt with each other to the end of 
whereas it is and ought to be American; and he even deel that | % engage ont, and hasban | an 1 wife to the end of their lives ; 
America is our future, our best, our most natural ally. What and there is & paper called * The Scot at Home” which is as clever 
will the Carlton say, or those worthy gentlemen who insist that | #4 43 one-sided as anything we ever remember to have read ; but 
there is something in the air of America which turns an English- | ¥° mist pass on to a subject of the day, * The Agricalturist in 
man in a few generations of good living and strict education into Prussia,’ a really remarkable article on a subject of deep iuterest. 
a cross between a demon and a costermonger? ‘This outburst is Prussia is now almost the only country in Europe where the two 
the more creditable because Cornelius O’Dowd is not to be turned | *¥#tems of cultivation live side by side, where the lan llord and the 
by success, will not even acknowledge Bismark :— peasant freeholder live together in perfect amity. ‘‘Some com- 
= etas Cadliad: Snell: eienneeminiiimeent sheila Data thai muunes contain one large estate, several peasants and also cottagers, 
cause, or affect to see in M. Bismark the eb of liberty, is simply all trosholders. Geneaally, however, you will pom sltemaly 
ridiculous. One might as well call Calcraft a comparative anatomist. | from a large estate into a village of peasants as you travel across 
‘Take him as your ally, because you want him—wish him every success | the country, and the small owner can watch and imitate the pro- 
— the a pg ed <0 - — be aay 4. mene and oe gress of his richer and more intelligent neighbour, and will do so, 
aligparron sco "oir ag 88 Saftey ate perenng.. cae tage | superior crops of the latter have taught him that it is 


common sense and all decency don’t say that you approve of him; and ee : . 
in the namo of all reverence for the man you owe most to, do not, I | folly to remain in stubborn adherence to the habits of his father.” 


beseech you, call him the German Cavour. As Cobbett said, this is like | There are no absentees. ‘The peasant, however large his hold- 
calling a bug a man’s bedfellow.” ing, lives on it, and lives with his workpeople, and if the landlord 
The paper on the Confederation is able, but its author writes as if | has two estates he puts a relative or factor to live on one. In 
he were opposing somebody vehemently, and we cannot. conceive | either case the owner cultivates, letting being comparatively rare. 
whom. Who in England is resisting the Confederation of the | ‘Take the landlord first. He cultivates by the aid of cottagers, as 
British American Colonies under the name of Canadia, or any | our landlords do, but being irremovable, and having no rent to 
other, or their erection into a monarchy, if they like a monarch? | pay, on a very different system. 

Or is he simply afraid that Liberals may resist a grant for the} “Let us look at a Prussian estate and village. Thoy average per- 
intercolonial railway, a point upon which not one Liberal in six | haps 100 inhabitants. The houses are one-storied, highly gabled, with 
thowsand has yet attzmptol to make up his mind? We rather | tc lft ronm, bul, ior of wenden tame ed in wth ey end 
think the grant would be made the subject of some arrangements families, and have either a common entrance and kitchen with separate 
in the interest of Free Trade, and would then be accepted without | hearth, or both separate, with a dwelling-room, a bedroom, and a store- 


much murmuring in the shape of a terminable guarantee. reom. They are as a rule quite as lefty as the rooms in six or eight- 
a # aaa roomed London houses; walls in and outside whitewashed. Between 


We have noticed one article in the Cornhill elsewhere, but} tho houses are, at a small distance, the stables, behind them a small 
there is a good paper of the popular-information kind on the| yard and a pretty large garden. Man and wife sleep in the dwelling- 

ag 2 ntainin t least on i i room, the babies in a cradle; the children in the one bed-room; seme- 
— 4 cise = most = Papen — a catiaeadinns times these labourers have a servant, who also sleeps with the children 
. — nie, sing —never more than two in one bed. You will find a deal or oak table; 

“ Tho falling-off of the Ceylon pearl fisheries is certainly remarkable, | behind it- along the wall a bench, and about the room a number of 
seeing that the fisheries thore have always been regulated by intelligent | wooden or reed chairs, all scrupulously scoured, if not painted. You will 
officials, whilst the pearl fisheries of the Persian Gulf are more productive | See somewhere a huge coffer, containing linen and clothes ; a cabinet hold- 
than ever; and they are a common fishery where all may fish, or at least | ing food ; on tho walla clock ; and often other articles of furniture. . . . 
where many people do fish, upon the payment of a small sum of money. | The stables contain 4 cow, one or two pigs for killing in autumn, a 
Colonel Pelly, in the report already alluded to, says that the pearl banks | goose which will breed them from ten to twelve young ones, which are 
of the Persian Gulf (which extend about 300 miles in a straight line), | ready for killing in October, and half-a-dozen to a dozen hens furnishing 
though annually fished from the earliest historic periods, continue as | eggs and breeding chickens. The garden at the back yields potatoes, 
prolific as ever, tho yield during late years having been more than | turnips, carrots, and greens enough for the summer's consumption. 
usually large. An immense number of boats congregate at the fisheries; | Cows and geese are, during the summer, sent to graze, whilst pigs and 
as many, sometimes, as 5,000 will assemble, and continue fishing from | hens are fed at home with household waste and some ground corn, the 
April to September, there being both a spring and summer fishery. The | pigs being fattened on peas towards killing time. The geese get fat on 
boats fish from the various little islands which stud these Indian seas, | the ears in the field after harvest, and a little extra barley feeding. Pur 
and from Bahrein in particular. After filling their boats, which takes | the wants of the winter there is a plot of ground given each labourer in 
some days, they resort to these islands for the purpose of washing | the field fer potatoes, and a plot for flax, as also a plot for meadow hay 
out the pearls (they open the fish at once with a knife), and also | for the cow, straw being furnished from the farm as wanted. For firing, 
for supplies of provisions, which are usually of the simplest kind, | wood and turf are used. The latter is found on almost all estates, or if 
consisting of fruit and rice, The boats are of all sizes, and| the former is wanting, it must be bought from the next forest. All 
the crews vary from five to thirty men, some of whom fish on carting of these things is done by the landlord's waggons. The labourer 
their own account, but most of whom are in pawn to the agents | is bound to work all the year round for the landlord ; his wife (or, if she 
of pearl merchants who reside either at Bahrein or on the pirate | cannot work, a female servant), a large number of days in the year. 
coast, who secure the men by making advances of money to them| They receive wages, settled monthly, under deduction of a certain 
during the period when there is no diving. The amount of money | number of days for rent of cottages and all the benefits enumerated 
derived from the pearl fisheries carried on in the Persian Gulf has! above. As for grain, the men get a per-centage of what they thresh in 
been estimated at 400,000/, half of which may be earned by the Bahrein | winter in lieu of wages. This protects them in dearth from high prices ; 
divers, who fish on the richest banks, the other half being earned by the they earn generally more than they want, having some for sale, unless 
divers of the Arab littoral. Most of the pearls found by these fishers | the families are large. Work may be considered to last from sunrise to 
are sent to Bombay, where fancy prices are obtained. These Persian | sunset-—somewhat less in summer and somewhat more in winter—with 
fisheries are much more valuable than the fisheries of Ceylon ever were. | one or two hours’ rest for dinner, But there are always odd hours, after 
Here are a few authentic figures illustrating the income derived from | finishing work in one field, when it is not worth the landlord's while to 
the thirty-four banks and seventy-four rocks comprised in the four fish- | go to another task ; and then the labourer is left to look after his own 
ing districts off the island. The three years’ fishing, 1796, 1797, and | garden, potatoes, flax, hay, and hemp. The winter evenings leave a 
1798 produced 99,000/. The net revenue of the Ceylon fisheries from , good deal of time...... * The men smoke the rooms quite blue, 
1799 to 1820 was 297,390/. From 1820 to 1827 the fisheries were, as | but you hardly ever see spirits, beer, or any other drink. I re- 
now, suspended, but from 1828 to 1837 the amount obtained was| member that the inns, thirty or fifty years ago always full of 
227,1311 It is really curious that the Ceylon pearl-beds should have | drinking villagers, gradually became deserted by them, aud were 
failed, and that these Persian beds should be always productive, espe- | only used periodically by the young people for davcing and offer- 
cially when we consider the fact that no care whatever is taken of the ing travelling pedlars and artizans a resting-place; many vanished 
banks in the Persian waters, whilst the fishing of the banks at Ceylon | altogether. All children visit school from their sixth year, and 
has always been more or less regulated ; the beds being surveyed, the | continue till their fourteenth year, in winter from eight to eleven 
supply estimated, and the time calculated during which a certain! and one to four, in summer from six to ten o'clock, with fourteen day's 
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vacancy in harvest-time, fourteen days’ in October for potato-digging, 
and about a week for the Christmas, Easter, and Whitsun holidays each 
—during which time, however, the children have to learn by heart 
some hymns and Bible chapters, and, besides, they have writing and 
arithmetic to do, The schoolmasters are all trained in Government 
seminaries, bringing a respectable amount of information there to enable 
them to pass their examination on entering. No commune can appoint 
a schoolmaster unless he is so trained; but it has to keep and 
pay him, Government no longer interfering, except by an annual 
inspection and examination by a Government commissioner travelling 
all over the country. The labourers pay but little for schooling, and 
all the same rate, whether they send one child to school or half a dozen. 
The chief support of the school must come from the landlord ; but in 
most cases there is land attached to schools, as well as to the parsonage. 
Altogether the learning and trouble of a schoolmaster is but ill requited 
in many cases, although there is always a pressure to enter the pro- 
fession. The schoolmaster has the children, boys and girls, on separate 
benches. They learn reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography ; 
some drawing and mathematics and natural history, much singing and 
religious doctrine, besides Bible history and Catechism.” 

The young generally go up to the ‘‘ court” or landlord's house, 
where twenty people will be living, whence, as they reach twenty- 
five or thereabouts, they marry off to settle on the estate or a neigh- 
bouring one. The labourer is well cared for, and rarely leaves the 
estate, and dresses and lives exactly like the small freeholder. 
‘* A Prussian labourer is no property of his landlord, and will not 
grovel before him in the dust, but stand up and speak to him like 
aman; yet he will pay him hearty respect, will do his duty cheer- 
fully, and if, for some reason, they wish to part, it is generally 
done after mutual explanation, and without rancour.” ‘The cause 
of this comfort seems to be the universal education which enables 
landlord and labourer to understand one another, the absence of 
any habit of drinking, and the existence of a tenure under which 
land can be sold like a watch, and land, though rarely divided, is 
not bequeathed to one. If the owner dies intestate the wife gets 
it, if she is dead the son who bids most has it, but the system is 
for the father to come to an understanding with his family, and 
bequeath the estate to the son who needs it most, burdened with 
such charges as seem to him and his family fair and equitable. 
Clearly that system would not work a week in England, but it 
produces a happy people, contented to give to the State, of which 
this is the primary law, three working years of their lives, and before 
we can fairly judge of the operation of such a law we must rise 
to the Prussian level, and get rid of some of that individualism 
which in England, after killing municipal life, is rapidly killing the 
family life, and making of us all an aggregate of excessively selfish 
atoms. 

Macmillan, apart from its novel by Henry Kingsley, contains one 

first-class paper, an account of the Italian campaign by Mr. E. Dicey. 
Mr. Dicey in Italy is on his own ground, he has access to the best 
sources, indeed the only trustworthy sources of information, and the 
singular peculiarity of his mind, a peculiarity not existing in any 
other publicist in the same degree, obtains fair play. He would 
probably give his life at five minutes’ notice to make Italy a great 
free State—love for Italy being his one political passion—but he 
cannot do injustice to Austria, cannot be unfair any more than he 
could be obscure. His narrative therefore of Italian events has 
a clearness, animated by a strong central feeling. He holds, for 
example, that Italy could no more help claiming Venetia than 
Austria could help attacking it, nor could either help incessant 
distrust of the other. When therefore the opportunity came, 
all Italy, knowing well the miserable side of war, sprang up to 
dare the risk. From Turin to Southern Sicily not 5 per cent. of 
the conscripts failed to appear, while upwards of a hundred 
thousand volunteers were ready, and forty thousand were 
accepted. ‘The total military force exceeded 500,000 men, but 
it was committed to general officers who believed in drill, 
and in nothing else. There was no man of genius at the 
head of the nation, and Italy had to attack the strongest 
position in the world. She attacked accordingly on the plan 
explained in these columns weeks since, a main advance under 
Cialdini crossing the Po, a subordinate advance under the King 
and La Marmora making a demonstration against the Quadri- 
lateral to prevent the Austrians attacking Cialdini. On Sunday, 
the 24th, Cialdini had crossed the Po, when he received news that 
the left movement had failed. The King or his General had been 
deceived by false information into a belief that the doab between 
the Mincio and the Adige had been evacuated, and the attack of 
the Austrians was a surprise. The Italians, so far from being 
discouraged by the battle, were elated, for it showed them that 
they were a match hand to hand for the Austrians, but the defeat 
threw out Cialdini, and as the single battle of the war, Custozza 
has come to be regarded as a national misfortune. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Liturgies of 1549 and 1662. Edited by Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. 
(Masters.)—In a convenient form and with all the graces of sumptuous 
type and paper, this is a useful manual for reference as regards points 
often controverted. The comparison of the two liturgies is instruc- 
tive, and proves, if proof were needed, that we have been basking in the 
serenity of a compromise for these three conturies past, 1552 having 
remedied a good deal of mischief that might have accrued from 1549, 
and not being much damaged by the hot-headed Cavaliers of 1662. Of 
course this is not Mr. Shipley’s view. We learn froni his somewhat 
alarming preface that if liturgical revision comes to a head, a large 
and powerful body both of clergymen and laymen will exert its influence 
to bring back the liturgy of 1549. This is heavy tidings, and adds one 
more to the reasons for which wo pray that Lord Ebury may rest in 
peace. May we, for the brief period that remains to us, be permitted 
still to mingle with the enlightened clergy and tho seriously disposed 
grandes dames de par le monde in social converse upon general topics, 
unvexed by questions of white albs with tunicles or prayers for the 
dead. 

Lyra Fidelium. Twelve Hymns on the Twelve Articles of the Apostles’ 
Creed. By S.J. Stone, B.A., Curate of Windsor. (Parker.)—This is 
to some extent a praiseworthy book. Doctrinal precision and fulness of 
statement are good things in their way. Our author states clearly what 
he means in honest prose, illustrating his position by appropriate texts. 
On the opposite pages are the doctrines done into verse with much 
labour and care, but the verse is not always rhythmical, is sometimes 
involved in sense, and is not well adapted for singing or committing to 
memory. We observe the Church doctrine as to the sacrament of 
baptism stated in Article 10, but for some reason or other there is no- 
reference to it amongst the Scripture proofs. Generally, however, by a 
judicious selection of texts the round dogmatism of the summaries is 
fairly justified, and there are a good many people who will prefer the 
plain bread supplied by the Curate of Windsor to the stale tarts pur- 
loined from third-rate pastrycooks which too often fall to the lot of the 
misguided purchasers of religious poetry. 

The Calendar of the Prayer Book. Illustrated with an Appendix of 
the chief Christian emblems, from early and medi#val monuments. 
(Parker.)—This most comprehensive and carefully compiled little 
volume contains every fact likely to be inquired after respecting the 
saints and worthies of the Church calendar, and will supersede the 
necessity of reference to the somewhat anomalous store-house of Hone’s 
Every-Day Book, which has hitherto been the only popular repertorium 
of this kind of information. It is a really valuable contribution to 
popular archwology, and has the appreciable merit of appearing in a 
portable and inexpensive shape. The engravings of the saints, &c., are 
very good, and copied as they are from illuminated manuscripts and 
painted windows, form a most interesting study, whilst the explanation 
of the emblems and devices will enable readers to enjoy their next visit 
to an old church or cathedral without the drawback of being quite 
in the dark as to the meaning of what they see. The object of the 
remarks and illustrations is mainly archwological, and of course no 
attempt is made to decide upon the truth or error of any of the legends 
as they have been handed down. The value of the little work would 
have been augmented had a further appendix detailed, however briefly, 
the names and titles to commemoration of the minor worthies to whom 
Churches have been dedicated, especially in the west county, St. Maw- 
gan, St. Ludgvan, St. Paulinus, and tho like. These, however, would 
make a little supplementary volume of themselves, for which presumably 
we may look from the same competent hand to which we are indebted 
for this excellent instalment. 

History of Delaware County, Pennsylvania. By George Smith, M.D. 
(Philadelphia; Trubner, London.)—This is a voluminous but interest- 
ing chronicle of the progress of the fertile district watered by the 
Delaware from the days of Henry Hudson to the present time, the sources 
of information authentic, the facts well arranged. Tho earlier details 
have a kindly flavour of Knickerbocker’s History of New York about 
thom, as when intending emigrants are desired to “consider seriously, 
&c., that none may move rashly or from fickle, but solid mind.” William 
Penn was the great arbiter of the destiny of Delaware and the preacher 
of temperance and well-doing, but with very chequered success. As the 
narrative proceeds, the tale of civilization becomes prosperous and pro- 
saic. There is a careful résume of the geological and botanical infor- 
mation appertaining to the district, and a string of biographies of 
strictly local interest, The Delaware County Institute of Science 
may well be proud of this record of successes and distinctions, which 
will be skimmed with interest by the general reader on this side of 
the Atlantic. 

Catalogue of a Collection of Printed Broadsides in the Possession ¢ of the 
Society of Antiquaries of London. Compiled by Robert Lemon, Esq., 
F.S.A. Published by the Society.—It appears that the able and patient 
antiquarian who undertook the classification of this society’s valuable 
collection of illustrations of popular history has been prevented by 
illness from fully carrying out his purpose, but the catalogue, even in its 
present state, is one of great interest. Grants of indulgences, ballads, 
historical broadsides, and advertisements of inventions form a curious 
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olio for the student of the past, and specimens of all these oddities aro 
given in this amusing volume. Some excellent fac-similes of the illus- 
trative woodcuts are introduced, and add considerably to the interest. 
One representing the return of Charles L., when Prince, from his travels 
to the embraces of the paternal Solomon is excellent ; and not less enter- 
taining, though in a rather ugly fashion, isa smaller picture, dated 1648, 
and entitled “A Looking-Glass for Statesmen,” in which Haman, 
Achitophel, Saul, Strafford, and Laud are all getting their respective 
deserts. Half a century later we come upon another grim joke of our 
ancestors, in the shape of two heads upon poles at Temple Bar holding a 
dialogue, whilst on the preceding page is a facetious elegy upon one 
Jones, the (azette printer, that might have been written in our own 
day, to the jesters of which that namo is equally dear :— 
“ Assist, ye Muses, all in number nine, 

And lend your aid to this frail pen of mine. 

Not lofty lines, but humble strains infuse, 

Whilst I relate the sudden fatal news— 

Great Jones is dead.” 


By way of colophon we find appended to the last of the series “ Printed 
at the Crystal Palace.” 

The Sportsman and Naturalist in Canada. By Major W. Ross King, 
F.R.G.S., &c, Tllustrated with coloured plates and woodcuts. (Hurst 
and Blackett.)—This work is intended for two classes. It will suit 
admirably those who like to have on the table a handsome volume, which 
they can always turn to with pleasure, and it will also be appreciated by 
those who really want information about the game (in the widest sense of 
the term), the game birds, and the fish of North America. The author 
writes to inform rather than amuse, he is thoroughly conscieutious, 
enters into the fullest particulars, and has evidently qualified himvelf 
for the task by diligent and patient observation. He would be an 
invaluable guide to any one who should be tempted to act upon tho 
suggestion that is thrown out in the preface. “ Taking the St. Lawrence 
route, the traveller from our own country is landed at Quebec in about 
ten or eleven days. He may revel among the salmon rivers below that 
city, strike up country in pursuit of large game, make a pilgrimage to 
the falls of Niagara, float over the great lakes, fill his sketch-book with 
the glorious views that everywhere attract the artist; may kill his grouse 
on the broad prairies, and be back again before winter relating his adven- 
tures by his own fireside.” It may be an additional recommendation to 
the book with some folks, that the author altogether abstains from the 
modern practice of funny writing which is calculated to bring the 
writers of the last century into fashion again. 


The Coal Question. By W.S. Jevons, M.A. Second edition, revised. 
(Macmillan. }—We took up this new edition of Mr. Jevons’ famous work 
with the hope that he might have seen reason to modify his Cassandra 
ery. We regret to find that he has nothing to retract, on the contrary, 
ke has fortified himself and his position with the opinions of Sir John 
Herschell and Professor Tyndall, who express a general concurrence in 
his views. Thore seems to be but little doubt that the increasing 
expense of raising coal in this country will at no very distant period cause 
that transfer of labour and capital to the United States the absence of 
which at present seals up the American mines. We can only hope that 
the change will be gradual, and that labour in each succeeding genera- 
tion, if less in quantity, will be increased in efficiency by the improve- 
ment that shall have been effected in the social and moral condition of 
the people. We must do Mr. Jevons the justice to say that he spares no 
pains to point this moral, that now is the time, in the “ approaching 
noon ” of our national prosperity, that an effort can best be made to raise | 
the character of the working classes by a general system of educa- 
tion. 


‘language and method that renders them exceedingly attractive. They 
' resemble very closely, we cannot undertake to say whether they alto- 
' gether coincide with, the tenets of the Irvingites, but there seems to bea 
| certain originality about the details. The place of man in the universe, 
according to the author, is between two classes of intelligent beings, 
unfallen angels, whose will has always remained in harmony with that 
| of God, and fallen spirits, who have wilfully rebelled. To the latter he 
owes his fall, by the former he is assisted in his restoration. This res- 
| toration consists in the reconciliation of his mind and will with the 
| divine order, to this end should all Church organizations be directed, and 
they fulfil their purpose exactly in proportion to their fidelity to this 
| object. It is possible for a congregation to attain to such spiritual in- 
sight as to realize its “communion with that fellowship of unfallen 
angels and of redeemed men of which the visible framework of the 
Church is appointed as the sign and witness,” and thus to anticipate on 
earth the life of those further or upper worlds through which it is 
destined to proceed. The more the sense of this communion pervades 
all the Churches, the higher will the national social and family life be- 
come, until “the terrestrial condition of human spirits approaches that 
wherein they are now existing in the intermediate state, and the per- 
ceptions of all who have ever lived in the Mediator’s realm assimi- 
Then the earth will be purified of all its blemishes and 
freed from the defects which evil has brought on it; its materialism 
will be refined, and the physical structure of all human spirits will be 
changed into an affinity with that sphere into which they are about to 
be removed.” We imagine that the prophetical school will highly dis- 
approve of this gradual millennium, but that does not matter much. 
What is of greater consequence is that the tendency of the present age 
is not towards spirituality, but rather in the contrary direction, How- 
ever, our author anticipates this objection by a scheme which he unfolds 
in the appendix for the revival of Church life, and to this, as well as to 
the most suggestive matter that precedes it, wo invite the attention of 
our readers. 

Some Effects of the Climate of Italy. By T. K. Chambers, M.D., &c. 
(Churchill.)—This is an interesting little volume of considerable prac- 
tical value. The author experienced the effects of the Italian climate 
in his own person, and draws some useful distinctions between the 
diseases that it is likely to benefit and those that it will affect injuriously. 
Apoplectic and inflammatory tendencies, some forms of consumption 
and hysteria, come under the latter category, whilst the clearness of the 
atmosphere and the amount of sunlight combined will work miracles 
in evils that arise from general degeneration of the system. Italy isa 
land of renewal of life for all fagged and breaking-up subjects, but 
unfortunately Dr. Chambers adds “it is not the place for a poor 
man, unless he is strong enough to rough it. The misery of invalids who 
have to forego habitual indulgences in order to make both ends meet 
is very great, and quite outweighs the advantages of climate.” 


A Treatise on Astronomy. For the use of colleges and schools. By 





Hugh Godfray, M.A., St. John’s College, Mathematical Lecturer at Pem- 
broke College. (Macmillan.)—This treatise is intended strictly for the 
use of the senior classes of public schools and students of the University. 
It embraces all the branches of the subject which have from time to 
time been recommended by the Board of Mathematical Studies, and 
edited as it is by a gontleman of considerable experience in tuition, will 
effectually answer the purpose for which it is intended. 

Practical General Continental Guide. By an Englishman Abroad. 
(Simpkin and Marshall.)— This is an excellent five-shillings’ worth. 
The editor is thoroughly practical, condescends to very small minutia, 
is, as far as we have observed, correct in his information, has a good 
collection of second as well as first-class inns, and his book will enable 


Ecclesia Dei. (Strahan.)—These thoughtful views on “ the place and | a traveller who is not particularly anxious about the details of art and 
fanctions of the Church in the Divine order of the Universe and its | history to see what is to be seen on the Continent generally in the 
relations with the world,” though not altogether new, have a charm of | shortest period and at tho least expense. 
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E.C., Loudon. 





&c., and Table Delicacies of the highest quality. 
See “ Lancet " and Dr. Hassall s Report. 
May be obtained from al! Grocers and Oilmen, and 
Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 


CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, London. 





Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be consulted ia 
London, at his residence, 9 Grosveuor street, Grosvenor 
square. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Important improvement, and 
great 


reductivn in prices. 

ME: EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
a SURGEON-DENTIST, 9 Grosvenor street, Gros- 
venor square. Sole inventor and exclusive patentee of 
Artiticial Teeth on @ soft, elastic, chemicaily prepared 
india-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenings 
are required; they are more natural, durable, ani oom- 
fortable than any yet iutroluced, and are about the 
specitic gravity of cork, thus combining lightuess and 
durability beyond any yet produced. [hey are seif- 
adhesive, render support to the adjviniug teeth, are 
titted ou a perfectly painless principle, and supplied ac 
charges within the reach of all. 

Clergymen, Lesturers, aud Public Speakers will fad 
this system particularly adapted to their wants; it com- 
bines complete euuuciation and perfect mastication. 





Consultation free. 
Observe.—No connection with any one of the same name. 
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SEWING MACHINES. 


PURCHASERS SHOULD 


SEE “THE FLORENCE.” 


FOR FAMILY USE IT IS UNEQUALLED. 


In addition to Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Gathering, and Sewing 


on a Ruffle at the same time, it makes Four Different Stitches, has Patent Reversible Feed motion, 

fastens off its seams without stopping machine, and has other recent improvements, for which 

the highest premium (Gold Medal) was awarded by the Committee on Sewing Machines at the 
Exhibition of the American Institute, held at New York, 1865. 

Copy of Committee’s Report, and Prospectus, with Sample of Work, post free. Agents Wanted 


Address—FLORENCE SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 97 Cheapside, London, E.C. 








WILLCOX AND GIBBS’ 
NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery ; 


will do all kinds of Domestic Work; cannot be p 


ut out of order, and is learned in an hour; in 


short, it is the CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. 


Instructions gratis. 


All Machines warranted. 


Illustrated price-lists gratis and post-free. Inspection invited. Price from £8. 
CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 








UGUST and SEPTEMBER SHOOT- 
ING JACKETS. in various mixed colours, of their 
Cheviot Wool Cloth, light, cool, and as strong as linen, 
resisting damp, and more adapted to this variable climate 
than any other fabric, the cost of cach being TWENTY- 
FIVE SHILLINGS, with the new Cartridge Pockets. 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, Court Tailors. 


Loxpon—114 to 120, Regent street, and 22 Cornhill. . 
Mancugster—10 Mosley street. 
Liverroot—50 Bold street. 


| PENSON, J. W., by Special Appoint- 


ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 





es WATCHES, Prize Medal, 1865. 





B ENSON’S WATCHES, sent safe by post. 





I ENSON'S CLOCKS, manufactured by Steam 
Power. 





rd + yr ’ y 
QO’ ERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
’ Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Forniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 





LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 
and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON invites 
inspection of his Stock of these, displayed in two large 
Show Rooms. Each article is of guaranteed quality, and 
some are objects of pure Vertu, the productions of the 
first manufacturers of Paris, from whom William 8S. 
Burton imports them direct. 
Clocks from ..++..++.+. 78 6 to £45 Os Od. 
Candelabra, from ++... 138 6d to £16 10s Od per pair. 
Bronzes, from ...+...0.« 183 6d to £16 16s 6d. 
Lamps, moderateur, from ¢8 0d to £9 0s 0d. 


Pure Colza Oil asevecseee 48 por gallon. 


ILLIAM S, BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prinee of Wales, sends a OATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water. Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-piece:, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gasoliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cuilery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4,5,and 6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 





HASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 

HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sons 
have so high a reputation, additional space has been 
devoted to them in their warehouses, 26 and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both muterial and workmanship 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 


ASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and 
SOFAS, of Best Quality. Upwards of 300 different 
Shapes constantly on view for selection and immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any shape on approval. 
At T. H. FILMER and SON’S Manafactory, 31, 32, and 
28 Berners street, W., and 34 and 35 Charles street, 
Oxford street, W. An illustrated priced catalogue sent 


post-free, 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 








The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
Orders of £1 sent free on receipt of remittance. 

109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy fur acidity of the stomach, headache, heartburn, 
gout, and indigestion, and as a mild aperient it is 
especially adapted for ladies and children. 

Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, &c., 
172 New Bond street, London; and sold throughout 
the world by all respectable Chemists, 

CAUTION.—See that ‘‘ Dinneford and Co.”’ is on 
each bottle and red label over the cork. | 





ENSON'S SILVER and ELECTRO-PLATE. 
Prize Medal, 1852. 








— GOLD JEWELLERY, Novel and Artistic. 





BESS ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 24. 





ENSON, Old Bond street and Westbourne 
grove. 

ENSON’S STEAM FACTORY, 
Ludgate hill. 





UROPEAN ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY.—At the Ordinary General Meeting of 

Shareholders, hell at the Chief Offices of the Society, 

316 Regent street, London, on Friday, the Ist of June, 

1866, Henry Wickham Wickham, Esq., M.P., in the 

Chair, it was announced that:— 

The Premiums on the New Life and 
Guaraantee Policies issued during 
the year amounted to .. .....0e- sere 

In the Fire Department, the Premiums 
on New Business amounted to...... £13,96213 5 

Making the Total of Premiums on the 
New Business of the Year........... £62,42519 5 

The gross amount received in Pre- 
miums during the year was ....... - £310,623 11 7 

The Life, Fire, aud Guarantee Claims 
paid during the year amounted, 
including Bonus additious, to ...... £205,160 5 oO 
It was stated that the progress of this Society's 

Premium Revenue continued satisfac‘ory, it having now 

reached the sum of £310,623, as agaiust £169, 658 in 1864, 

and £119,526 in 1800. 

The 3lst of December last being the time appointed 
by the Deed of Settlement for an actuarial investigation 
of the affairs of the Society, the Directors have caused 
the necessary arrangements to be made for that purpose, 
and the result of such investigation will be commu- 
nicated to the Shareholders as soon as it has been com- 
pleted. 

In the interim the warrants for the payment of the 
usual interest, due June the 30th, at the rate of Five per 
cent., will be issued, payable on and after the 23rd day 
of July next. 

James Furnell, John Hedgins, Thomas Carlyle Hay- 
ward, and Robert Norton, M.D., Esqrs., Directors, and 
F. W. Goddard, I’sq., Auditor, were re-elected. 

HENRY LAKE, Manager. 


IFE ASSURANCE.—The ACCUMU- 
LATED and INVESTED FUNDS of the 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY and its 
ANNUAL REVENUE now amount to— 
Accumulated Fund ........+06+ £3,650,000 
Annual Revenue ... £660,000 

The EROFITS of the Conpany have been divided 
on seven occasions since 1825, when the Company was 
established, and on each occasion large aad important 
benetits have been given to the assured. 

A NEW PROSPECTUS, just issued, contains very 
full information as to the Compauy's principles and 
practice, and will be forwarded by post on application. 

AGENCIES in every town of importance throughout 
the kiogdom. 

AGENCIES in INDIA and the COLONIES, where 
premiums cau be received and claims settled. 

H. JONES WILLIAMS, - 
General Secretary for anaes 82 King William street, 


£45,463 6 © 








SAMUEL R. FERGUSSON, 





Just published, 2d; sent by the Author for 3 stamps. 
GLINESS and BEAUTY; being a 
Pamphlet descriptive of articles and means used 
for improving the appearance. By ALEX. ROSS, 2438 
High Holborn, London. 


erm FLY is the acting ingredient 
in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 33 6d, 
53 6d, and 10s 6.t.; sent by post for 54, 84, and 1i4 
stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London, aud 
all Chemists. 


ONDERFUL DISCOVERY.—Corns 

cured in one day, by using ALEX. ROSS'S 

CHIROPO. This preparation gradually dissolves the 

Corn in a few hours, removing the very root. Price 43; 

sent by post four 60 stamps. 248 High Holborn, London, 
and all Chemists. 


L AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 

Holborn, London. —ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
it is applied. Sold at 3s 6d, 53 6d, and 10s 6d; sent free 
for 54, 84, and 144 stamps. Had of all Chemists. 














London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 
a perfect colour immeliately it is used. It is perma- 
nent, and perfectly naturalin effect. Price 3s 6d, 53 6d, 
and 10s 6d; seut by post for 54, 84, and 144 stamps; 
and all Chemists. 


AIR DESTROYER. — 248 High 

Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS’S DEPILA- 

TORY removes superfluous hair from the face, neck 

and arms, without effect to the skin. Price 3s 6d, iséd 

and 10s 6d; sent for 64, 84, and lid stamps. Had of 
all Chemists. 


PULE REMOVER.—AII Diseases of 

the Skin are improved by one dose of ALEX. 
ROSS’S VEGETABLE SKIN PILL. They remove 
reduess, sallowness, &e. 2s 94 and 7s 6d; or post for 40 
and 100 stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, 
London, and all Chemists. 


LEX. ROSS’S ENAMEL (as used by 

Madame VESTRIS). All Imperfections of the 

Skin are hidden by its use, and a transcendent beauty 

produced to the face. Price 10s 6d, sent for stamps. 
248 High Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 


AIR COLOUR WASH.—By washing 

the head with ‘this beautifully perfumed Wash, 

in seven or ten days the hair assumes iis original colour, 

and remains so by an occasional using. 10s 6d, seut for 

siamps. ALEX, ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London, 
and all Chemists. 

















“(PHE’ SAUCE. (Dr. SOUTHWOOD 

SMITH'S DIGESTIVE.) Delicious with every 
known Dish. Wholesale and Export by A. S. Swocker, 69 
Lamb’s Conduit street; Barclay and Sons, Batty and 
Co., London; and George Edmonds, Crowu Chambers, 
Liverpool. Retailed everywhere. Ask for “ Tne ” Sauce. 








Resident Secretary, West-end Ottice, 3 Pall Mall East, 
8. W. 
Epinpurcu.—3 George street (Head Office). 


Neen and MASTERMAN’S BANK 
(Limited). 

HOLDERS of BILLS of EXCHANGE accepted by 
this Bavk, and Holders of Bills drawn by its various 
Branches upon but not accepted by the Bank, and 
Holders of Drafts drawn by the Brauches payable on 
demand, are requested to send in particulars of their 
claims to the undersigued, and at the same time to pro- 
duce such Bills and Drafts for Registration between 
the hours of 10 and 2, on or before the L5th August next, 
preparatory to the payment of a tirat Dividend, of which 
due notice will ba given to all billaolders whose cliims 
have been so registered. 

H, H. CANNAN, Liquidator. 
July 23rd, 1856. 35 Nicholas lane, London. 


rNHE DISCOUNT CORPORATION 

I (Limited). 

Temporary Office—33 Nicholas lane, Lombard strest, 
E.C. 








Capital, £2,000,000. 
Approved Bankers’ and Mercantile Bills discountel 
and advances made upon negotiable securities, 
Money, in sums of £10 and upwards, received on 
deposit, at call, and short notice, at the current market 
rates, and for longer periods upou special terms, as 


agreed upon. 
- ’ By order of the Board, 


February 26, 1866. FRED. G. BONE, Secretary. 


S? UTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 





COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Business conducted with South Australia, Western 
Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, aud New Zealand, 
upon current terms with the respective Colonies. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited), 
Subscribed Capital, £759,000. 

Direcrors. 
Chairman—Lawford Acland, Esq. 
jor- . 1 , Duncan James Kay, Es 
—" veshnin | Steplien P. comet _ 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | P. F. Robertson, Esq., MP. 
George Ireland, sq. Robert Smith, Esq. 
Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES 
on the following terms, viz., for Que Year, at 5 per cent. ; 
for Three Years, at 54 percent. ; for Five Years, and up- 
wards, at 6 per cell, per anuum. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, No. 7 Kast India Avenue, Leadenhall 
street, Loudon, .C. 

By Order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
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COMPANY. 

Established 183¢. Subseribed capital, £1,875.000, in 
$7,500 shares of £50 each. Paid-up capital, £750,000. 
Reserve Fund, £250,000, 

DrrectTors. 
Nathaniel Alexander, Esq. 
John Edmund Anderdon, Esq. 
Thomas Tyringham Bernard, Esq. 
Philip Patton Blyth, Esq. 
John William Burmester, Esq. 
Coles Child, Esq. 
John Fleming, fsa. 
Frederick Harrison, Esq. 
Edward John Hutchins, Esq. 
William Champion Jones, Esq. 
William Lee, Esq., M.P, 
William Nicol, Esq. 

General Manager—William M’Kewan, Esq. 

Chief Inspector—W. J. Norfolk, Esq. 
Assistant General Manager—William Howard, Esq. 
Chief Accountant—James Gray, Esq. 

Inspect of Branch H. J. Lemon, Esq., and C,. 
Sherring, Esq. 

Secretary—F. Cla n, Esq. 

Head Office, 21 Lombard street. 


At the Half-yea'ly General Meeting of the Proprie- 
tors, held on Thursday, the 2nd August, 1866, at the 
London Tavern, Bishopsgate street, the following 
Re} rt for the Half-year ending the 30th June, 1866, 
was read by the Secretary, WILLIAM NICOL, Esq., 


in the chair :— 
REPORT. 

The Directors, in submitting to the proprietors the 
balance-sheet of the Bank for the half-year ending the 
20:)) June la-t, have to report that, after payment of all 
charges, interest to customers, and making ample 
provision for bad and doubtful debts, the net profits 
amount to £85,440 17g 8d.; this, with £14,527 18s 10d. 
brovght forward from the last account, producesa total 
of £59,968 16s 64. 

They have declared the usual dividend of 6 per cent. 
for the half-year, with a bonus in advition of 5 per cent. 
(equal to 22 per cent. per an: um), which will amount to 
452,/00, and leave £18,468 16s 6d. to be carried forward 
to yrofit and loss new account. 

Mr. Jobn Edmund Anderdon has been elected a 
mem ber of the B. ard. 

Mr. Hugh C. E. Childers, M.P., who retired from the 
Direction on assuming the position of Secretary to the 
Tressury in the late Government, being now relieved 


——— and COUNTY BANKING 





“1. That the Report be received and adopted, and 
printed for the use of the shareholters. 

“2. That the capital of this Banking Company be 
increased by the creation of 20,v00 additional shares of 
£50 each, and that such shares be issued at such times 
and in such manner as may be determined at some 
annual or half-yeariy general meeting, Or at an extra- 
ordinary meeting of the shareholders called and held 
in accordance with the previsious of the deed of settle- 
ment. 

“3. That the thanks of this meeting be given to the 
Board of Directors, for the able manner in which they 
have conducted the affairs of the Company. 

“4, That the thanks of this meeting be presented to 
William M’Kewan, Esq., and to the pe ogy and other 
officers of the Bank, for the zeal and ability with which 
they have discharged their respectives duties.” 

(Signed) W. NICOL, Chairman. 

The Chairman having quitted the chair, it was resolved 
and carried unanimously :— 

5, That the cordial thanks of this meeting be pre- 
sented to William Nicol, Ksq., fur his able and cour- 
teous conduct in the chair.” 

(Signed) W. CHAMPION JONES, 
Deputy-Chairman. 
Extracted from the Minutes. 
(Signed) F. CLAPPISON, Seoretary. 
ONDON and COUNTY BANKING 
COMPANY. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN thit a DIVIDEND 
on the Capital Stock of the Company, at the rate of 6 
per Cent. for the half-year ending the 30th of June, 1806, 
with a bonusof 5 per cent., will be PAID to the pro- 
prietors, either at the HEAD OFFICE, 21 Lombard 
street, or at any of the Company's Brauch Bauks, on 
and after MONDAY, the 13th inst. 


By order of the Board, 
W. M'KEWAN, General Manager. 


21 Lombard street, August 3, 1860. 
] NTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 











SOCIETY (Limited). 

The LONDON COLLEGE of this Society at SPRING 
GROVE, Middlesex, W., will RE-OUPEN on the 18th of 
September. 

For prospectuses and any farther inf.rmation apply 
to the Head Master, Dr. L. SCHMITZ, at Spring 
Grove, or to the Secretary of the Society, at 24 Old 
Bond street, London, W. 





from the duties of his office, will, at the 
request of the Directors, resume his seat at'the Board. 
‘lle dividend and bonus (together £2 48 per share), 
free of income-tax, will be payable at the Head Office, 
or et at any of the branebes, on and after Monday, the 
13th inst. 
Batance-Suerr or tre Lonpon’ ann County 


> Baxxine Company, 30th June, 1866. 

R. 

To Capital paid up ........ soceccceee £750,000 0 0 
To resetvefund ........... eovecsve 260000 0 0 


To amount due by the 
Bank for customers’ 


balances, &c ...... £10,718,483 16 1 
Liabilities on accept- 
AULECES. ceecesenseee 2,032,490 10 I 


——— 12,750,974 6 2 





Profit and loss 
balance brought 
from last account .. 

Gross profit for the 
half year, after 
tuaking provisions 
for bad and doubt- 
TONER. cctccccce 


14,527 13 10 


348,310 10 10 


ee ee 362,838 9 8 
£14,113,812 15 10 
By cssh on hand at Ca. 
Head Office and 
branches,...... +. £2,149,216 5 1 


By cash placed at call 
and at notice ...... 883,396 5 9 

———_ £3,032,612 10 10 
Investments, viz., 

By Government and 


guarantee stocks .. 194,381 17 3 
By other stocks aud 
Securities... ++ee.... 99,808 13 11 
—- 293,690 11 2 


By discounted bills and advances to 
customers in town and country .... 
By freehold premises in Lombard 
street and Nicholas lane, freehold 
and leasehold property at the 
branches, with fixtures and fittings 
By interest paid to customers........ 
By salaries and all other expenses at 
Head Office and branches, including 
income-tax on profits aud salaries .. 


10,410,772 8 0 


156,078 18 
126,581 10 5 


o 


94,076 17 5 


£14,113,612 15 10 
Dr. Prorit aNp Loss Account. 


N EW REFORM CLUB.—TEMPO- 
IN) RaRY ACCOMMODATION has been provided, 
and is now open, for the Members at DRAPER’S 
HOTEL, 28 Sackville street, Piccadilly, pending the 
alteration and fitting up of the Clab preuus-s in Jermya 
street. Gentlemen desirous of becoming members are 
requested to send their applications without delay to the 
Secretary, 71 Jermyn street, St. James's, from whom pro- 
spectuses and any iuformatiou ou the subject may be 


obtained. 


| Published this day, 2 vols. pest 8vo, 21s. 
DAYS of YORE. By Sarah Tytler, 


Author of “ Citoyeane Jacq iel ne.” 
Just ready, smal! 8ro, 5s. 
LONDON POEMS. By Robert 
BucHanan. 

“In their way some of the finest poems of the present 
generation...... No volume of poems has appeared for 
many years in London which so certainly Ganounces a 
true poetic fame.”"—Spectator. 

“We scarcely know of any narrative poe'ry greater 
than is found in some of these sad and mourning lines.” 
—Athenieumn. 


Just ready, post &vo, 10s. 6d. 
ARNE; a Sketch of Norwegian 


Peasaut Life. By ByornstyeRNx UsJoRNSON. 
Translated by Augusta Plesner aud Sasau Rugeley 
Powers, 

“ Bjdrnson is the name of & young writer whose works 
have an extraordinary sensation throngh 
Scandinavia. From an obscure pab! sher in a small 
town in the North of Norway, his book soon found its. 
way to the right places, aud when,it cume to the capital 
o! Denmark it caused equal pleasure and astonishment, 
After all it is no wonder. We know of nothing moe 
beautiful than some of these stories. What originality, 
purity, and simplicity—what poetry! His heroes are 
peasants, his heroines peasant girls; but how happy we 
feel in their society—how deeply interested in what 
they say and do. The Characters desc: ibed are so true 
to nature, so real, that you seem to feel their presence, 
aud fancy them old ac juainiances after a few strokes of 
the per. With M. Bjdrason avew era begius im Scaudie- 
navinn literature.” —Athenxum. 

London: ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 


ie TERIOR of COLOGNE CATHE- 
DRAL.—The SPADE in WAR.—The BUILDER 
of this DAY, price 41, by post 5i.,, contains:—Fine 
luterior View of Cologue Cathe bral, as restore |—Lhe 
Lesson of the Battle of Sadowa: Vulue of the Spale and 
Pick—Tnhe London Congress of the Arch wological Lusti- 
tute—The Pictures aud Tapestry in Hampton Court 
Paace — Architectural Laadscape Gardening — The 
Southern Embankment of the fiames—lhe Bpidsmie 
—Management of the Public Works Vepartmeat iu Lue 
dia—The Preveution of Accideats—Nail-makiag Ma 
chine—Park Lane—Asphalte, &c., &e.—Jilice: 1 York 
street, Covent Garden; and all Booksellers. 


ANTED, a GENFLEMAN, trained 
to thorough BUSINESS HABITS, liberally 
I, and sp liy versed in Technolozy, 26 to 39, 
and single, to work inw the charge of a Merchant and 
Manufacturer's business abroad. Climate healthy. 
Compensation and prospective advautagos will be 
made satisfactory to a youug man of capac.ty. 
Address (with referexces to those ander whom the 
li has stadied or served), to “ ANGLO-SAXON,” 
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yur yar s 
ESIRABLE INVESTMENT in a 
FURNISHED HOUSE.—A Geutleman who 
has a furnished house in Laurie Park, Sydenham, within 
three minutes’ walk of the entrance to the Palace 
grounds, and seven minutes’ of the Sydenham statiou, 
but who does not reside there, is now desirous of part- 
ing with the lease and furniture. It will pay a good 
per-centage for money, and give besides two mouths 
residence annually in this most desirable situation near 
the Cr Palace. Mr. SNELLING, Estate Agent, 
163 Feuchureh street, E.C. 
TAR and GARTER HOTEL, 
Richmond Hill, Surrey. 

The Spacious New Coffee-room, commanding the 
finest view which Richmond Hill atfords, is now coim- 
pleted and open to the public. The New Family Hotel, 
adjoining the Tavern, was opened on the 26th February 
last. DAVID LAWRENCE, General Manager. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 
Exhibition of the Prussian Needle Gun, and 

other breech-loading rifles in Professor Pepper's Lec- 
ture, daily at 2, and Satardays at l—Henri Drayton's 
Musical Entertai ts—the Kuleid pe and Pepper 
and Tobin’s Wonderful Lllusious, seen by 150,''») ¥ si- 
tors—the Cherubs Floating in the Air—the Modern 
Delphic Oracle—and Shakespeare and his Creations, 
with recitations by F. Damer Cape, Esq.—Dugwars 
Indian Feats—Lectures by Messrs. King aud Stokes— 
and numerous other Eutertainments. Admission to 
the whole, ls. Open from 12 to 5, and 7 till 10. 








STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
ientifie men of the age 





To interest paid to customers.......... £126,581 10 5 
TO expenses, as ADOVE ......c0++-eeee. 94,076 17 5 
TO rebate on bills not due, carried to 

Dew account...-....+ cocsccorcocssce 43,811 5 4 
To dividend of 6 per cent. for the half- 

YOAT ...rcetteccecccosccecceesseree $5,000 0 0 
To bonus of 5 per cent.......ss0+e0.00. 37,500 0 0 
To balance carried forward......00.... 17,468 16 6 

£362,833 9 8 
Cr. 
By balance brought forward from last 
ROSOURE . 0.00002. 00 cece eosee-s £14,527 18 10 


By gross profit for the Lalf-year, afier 
making provision for bad and deubtful 


GEES. coccesccs cccccccecvce 348,310 10 10 


£362,838 9 8 
‘* We, the undersigned, have examined the foregoing 
bale ne --sheet, and core Bases same to be correct. 
(Signed) “WILLIAM NORMAN = 
“RH. SWAINE, | f Auditors, 
“London and County Bunk, July 26, 1866.” 


ee eeeeeee 








The foregoing Report having been read by the Secre- 
tary, the following resolutions were proposed and unani- 
mously adopted:— 


CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


OLLOWAY'’S OLNTMENT.—Sores, 
wounds, ulcerations, and other dis-ases affecting 

the skin are amendable by this cooling and healing 
unguent, It has called forth the loudest praises from 
persons who had suffered for years from bad legs, 
abscesses, and chronic ulcers, after every hope of cure 
had long pasted away. None but those who have ex- 
perieuced the soothing effect of this Ointment can fourm 
any idea of the comfort it bestows by restraining in- 
flammation and allaying pain. Whenever this Oiut- 
ment has been once used it has established its own 
woith, and bas again been eagerly sought for as the 
easiest aud safest remedy fur all ulcerous eomplaiuis. 
In neuralgia, rheumatism, and gout the same applica- 








] tion, properly used, gives wouderful . 


care of OUNWYN, 1 Catherine street, Strand. 


Hit SCHOOL of EDINBURGH, 








The LORD PROVOST, MAGISTRATES, and 
COUNCIL of the CLLY of EDINBURGH, Patrons of 
the HIGH SCHOOL, have resolved to appoint an 
ENGLISH MASTER, qualitied to wach tne higher 
brauctes of Buglish Language, Literature, aud Composi- 
tion. 4 

The Office of GERMAN MASTER in the Szhool is 
alev VACANT, 

Applications for these Offices, with 43 copies of Testi- 
momals, must be lodged by J. D. Marwick, City Clerk, 
Edinburgh, on or before the 31st August uext 

City Chambers, Edinburgh, 27th July, 1866. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
48 aud 49 Bedford square, Loudon. 
The Classes will begin for the Session 1806-67 on 
Thursday, October 11. 
The School will re-open on Thuraday, September 27. 
Two Amott Scholarships, giving tree admission for 
two years to five classes, includiug Natural Puilosophy 
aud Mathematics, will be open for competition by ex- 
amination at the beginuing of next Ocwober. Candi- 
dates are requested to seud in their names before Sep- 
tember next. 
Prospectuses may be had at the College. 
JANE MARIINKEAU, Hon. Sec. 





BURGH, (Established in 1357 as the Grange 
House School.) 
Principal—Jonn Dataneisn, Esq. 
Vice-Principal—W. Scorr Davo.ersa, M.A. (Edia.) 
The TENTH SBSSION begius on TURSDAY, the 
2nd of OCLUBER. The Prelunivary Examination, for 
Classification, will take place on WEDNESDAY, the 
8rd. Prospectuses of the Course of Study on applica- 
tion. 

Dregborn College, Edinburgh, July, le6s. 
Ny OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 

NOLriINGHAM. Mr. EDWIN SMITH, MA, 
of the Universities of London and Heidelberg, will re- 
opeu his School, August 7th, 1906, tull prospectus 
muy be had on appheation, 
pusisc SCHOOLS,.—A MARRIED 
CLERGYMAN, for many years engaged in Tultio 

would be glad to hear of companious w 1WO LITTLE 
BOYS, whom he now bas preparing for a Public Sely 
Inclusive terms from 8) guineas, 

Address, Rev. M. K., eare of Mr. G. SDRBET, 30 
Cornhill, Londou. 


ELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
PLEXIONS, with a delightful and lasting fra- 
grance, by using the ca d UNITED S#RVICE 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d aud 6d each. Manufactured by 
J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
SKETCHES of RUSSIAN LIFE BEFORE and DURING 


the EMANCIPATION of the SERFS. Edited by HENRY MORLEY. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


INTERNATIONAL POLICY. Essays on the Foreign Rela- 


tions of England. 


1—The WEST. By Richard Congreve, M.A. 

2—ENGLAND and FRANCE. By Frederick Harrison, M.A. 

3—ENGLAND and the SEA. By E. S. Beesly, M.A. 

4—ENGLAND and INDIA. By E. H. Pember, M.A. 

5—ENGLAND and CHINA. By J. H. Bridges, M.B. 

6—ENGLAND and JAPAN. By Charles Cookson, B.A. 

7—ENGLAND and the UNCIVILIZED COMMUNITIES. By H. Dix Hutton, B.A. 
In demy 8vo., 16s. 


INQUISITIO PHILOSOPHICA. Being an Examination of 


the Principles of Kant and Hamilton. By M. P. W. BOULTON. This day, in demy 8vo. 


The PROPORTIONS of the HUMAN FIGURE, according to 
a New Canon. For Practical Use. With a Critical Notice of the Canon of Polycletus 
and of the principal Ancient and Modern Systems. By W. W. STORY. Super royal 8vo., 
illustrated by Plates, 10s. 





_——— | 
| NEW NOVELS. 
The TALE of AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLES. In1 


vol. post 8yvo. [Next week. 


The SHADOWS of DESTINY. By Captain Colomb, R.A. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 


The CONSTABLE de BOURBON. By William Harrison 


AINSWORTH. 3 vols. 
AT THE BAR. By Charles Collins. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
ROSEWARN. By C. Sylvester. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
CHANDOS. By Ouida. Second Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
CERISE. By G. J. Whyte Melville. Third Edition. 3 vols. 
BELTON ESTATE. By Anthony Trollope. Third Edition. 


8 vols, 
193 PICCADILLY. 








Just out, price 12s., in demy 8vo., profusely Illustrated. 


CHARLES LAMB: a Memoir. 
By BARRY CORNWALL. 


“Finely does Mr. Procter draw the moral of the tale he hus written ; would we could anticipate other such lives 
of the poets and men of letters of our century!"—Edinburgh Review, July, 1866. 


London: EDWARD MOXON and CO., Dover Street, W. 





CHEAP, ENLARGED, AND REVISED EDITION. 


By LADY WOOD and MRS. STEELE. 
Charmingly Illustrated by Lady Woop. Third Edition, feap. 8vo., elegant cloth, 5s. 


** Marked by a peculiarly chastened tone of taste and fecling."—Athenwum, July 29, 1865. 

“ Both ladies write with grace, feeling, and address: not a few of the verses have the poetical ring.”—Zondon 
Review, July 29, 1865. 

“ Awaken respect for their quality, learning, and engagirg melody,"—Public Opirion, July 29, 1865. 

** Under the above noms de plume two most talented ladies have published a series of poems which will be read 
with pleasure by all who can appreciate imagery flowing out of a tine and original fancy."—ZLord W. Lennox in the 
Sporting Magazine, July 29, 1865, 

“One of the prettiest of the Christmas books. Mrs. Steele's poems have the defects of youth—impatience, 
erudity, carelessness, but they have also the riches of youth—its graceful ease, its rush of spirits, and its force of 
expression.”—Zimes, December 14, 1865. 


London: EDWARD MOXON and CO., Dover Street, W. 





FOR THE NEW NOVEL, 


BROUGHT TO LIGHT, 


SEE “CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL.” 


$ ECONNOIT’RER” GLASS 
: 1Cs 10d. sent free. This “ Tovurtsts’ Favour. 
1TE " distinctly shows small windows 10 miles off, land- 
scape at 30 miles, Jupiter's Moons, &c.—Marquis of Car- 
marthen. ‘The Reconnoit'rer" is very good."—Ear] 
of Breadalbane. “I fiud it all you say; wonderfully 
powerful for so very small a glass.”—Earl of Caithness, 
“it is a beautiful glass.”"—Lord Gifford. ‘Most use- 
ful."—Lord Garvagh. “ Remarkably good.”—Sir Di by 
Cayley. ‘It gives me os satisfaction, end is 
wonderfully good.”—Sir W. H. Feilden. ‘ For its size 
I do not think it can be surpassed.—Major Starkey, of 
Wrenbury. ‘ Quite equal to that for which I gave £5 5a." 
—F. H. Fawkes, of Farnley, Hsq. ‘I never before met 
an article that so completely answered its makers’ recom- 
mendation.”—Field. “We have found it fully equal to 
others which had cost more than four times its price."—. 
Notes and Queries. ‘“* What Tourist will now start with- 
out such an indispensable companion ?—The celebrated 
“*Hythe” Glass, showing bullet-marks at 1,200 yards, 
and men at 3} miles, 31s 6d. The above, bearing the 
registered trade marks “ Reconnoit'rer” and ‘* Hythe,” 
only to be had direct from and by written application 
to SaLom and Co., 98 Princes street, Edinburgh, and 
137 Regent street, London, W. No Agents anywhere, 


PHossow'’s GLASSES. Opera, Race, 
Field, and Marine. 
£3 13s 6d, £6 6s, &c. Catalogues gratis. 
W. and J. BURROW, Malvern. 


London: Arnold, 72 Baker street; Wales and McCulloch, 
56 Cheapside. 


A REALLY GOOD PEN. 
T= OXFORD SILVER STEEL PEN. 


A sample box sent by post on receipt of 14 
postage stamps, by FrepeRick WILLIAMs, 19 Conduit 
street, Paddington, W. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


NV ETALLIC PEN-MAKER 
TO THE QUEEN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 


Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial 
Public, and all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for quality of 
material, easy action, and great durability will ensure 
universal preference. 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John street, New York; and at 37 Grace- 
church street, London, 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 

This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
aud yery wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the paason 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windmill 
street, London, W.—Observe the reJ seal and pink label; 
cork branded “ Kinahau’s LL Whisky.” 


E AU-DE-VIE.—This Pure PALE 
BRANDY, 18s. per gallon, is very superior to 
recent importations of Cognac, recommended by the 
Medical Profession, and extensively used in Hospitals. 
In Setiien, $88 per doz., or in a case 39s, railway carriage 
paid. 

HENRY BRETT and CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, 
Holborn, E.C., and 30 Regent street, S.W. Estab- 
lished 1829. 


EPSINE. —MORSON’S PEPSINE 
WINE.—MORSON’S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 
perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 
Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, Loud»u,W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 3a, 58, and 10s each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 2s 6d and 4s 6d each. Pepsine Globules in 
bottles, at 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d each. 


Oey of the excellent vintage of 1864, 

at 12s per dozen, £5 10s per hal:-hhd., or £10 per 
hhd., duty paid. This wiue is pure, pleasant, free from 
disagreeable acidity, and of sufficient body to improve 
by keeping. Hhds. and half-hhds. delivered free of 
Carriage to any railway station. Sample bottles for- 
warded where required, or the wine may be Seen at the 
cellars.—H. B. FEARON and SON, 94 Holbora hill, 
and 145 New Bond street, Londun; and Dewsbury, 
Yorkshire. 


LARET on DRAUGHT, of the excellent 

vintage of 1864, at 5s per gallon, in four-gallon 
and six-gallon casks, each complete with tap and vent- 
peg. The wine should be kept in a cool place, and the 
ion be moderately quick.—H. B. FEARON 



































Just out, Part 31, price 7d., of 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


CONTENTS. 
StrREET-Hvumovur. BEEHIVES. 
Nirro-GLycERINE. As Goop As A WHITE MAN—AND BETTER 
A TYPHOON IN THE CHINA SEAS. Too. 
THE CAFE. FIeELD-MARSHAL VIscOUNT COMBERMERE. 
Porem—DuvumeBy. PoremM—TuHeE RuInep CHAPEL. 
SUNSHINE. THe Uttrra-MARINE. 
Incu By Incu. LossEs AT SEA. 
RESOURCES AND PROSPECTS OF AMERICA. | CRITICAL BLUNDERS. 
CLERICAL ANA. THe Monta: ScIENCE AND ARTS. 
PormM—DaAISIES AND VIOLETS. A Worp ror Dogs. 
Tuines THAT I REMEMBER. Porm—Tue DIA, 





And Chapters I. to VIIL. of a New Serial Tale, entitled 
BROUGHT TO LIGHT, 


and SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street; 
and Dewsbury, Yorkshire, 


C= DELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLJU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CaNDELABRA, MopeRaToR Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarverres, in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted, 





LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 





By THOMAS SPEIGHT. 


street.—Established 1807. 
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Just published, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The HOME LIFE in the LIGHT 
of its DIVINE IDEA. 


By the Rev. J. Batpwin Browy, B.A. 

Author of “ The Soul’s Exodus and Pilgrimage,” &c. 

“This isa remarkable volume. A volume of sermons, 
it is true, but such that are almost models of what ser- 
mons should be, and of whet, if they were, men would 
go to hear them as readily as to the gallery of the House 
of Commons on the night of a great debate. For they 
relate to the business of life, and are replete with dis- 
criminative counsel in reference to it. Breathing the 
purest spirituality, they are also full of practical wisdom. 
. .. ‘The restraint that is] arnt in freedom,’ the author 
writes, ‘is the only restraint that has any living force in 
it.’ He works out this idea through all the relations of 
home and social life, and all who find a difficulty in 
* making the best of both worlds’ will fiud help andcom- 
fort in his book."—Spectator. 

“The book abounds in many precious passages, wise 
diseernments, loving sympathies, and felicitous counsels, 
which will appeal very powerfully and touclingl) to both 
parents and children. It is a book of very great ability 
and very great beauty.”—British Quarterly Review. 

* The singular absence of theological phraseology, the 
illustrations drawn from the life of the day, the appre- 
ciation of modern culture, the subordination of our 
purely English ideas about wealth and success to the 
higher laws, are features which make these sermons 
singularly valuable.” —Globe. 

“Mr. Brown's new volume will abundantly sustain his 
reputation for nobility of sentiment, elevated beauty, 
and | urity of style, and faithful exposition and reproof 
of individual and social sins."—LEclectic Review. 

‘**No analysis of ours could avail to give any just idea 
of the maturity of thought, tenderness of feeling, and 
beauty of illustration which characterize the discourses 
enlithd respectively ‘ Education,’ ‘ The Nurture of the 
Lord,’ ‘ Recreation,’ and ‘ Getting out into the World.’.. 
There isa ripe beauty about the greater part of this 
volun e which reminds us of Richter’s ‘ Levana.’ It bas 
obviously been a heart labour from beginning to end; 
and there is not one of the author's productions for 
which we can so confidently hope permanent use.”— 
Nonconformist. 

Sirs, Exper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





Now ready, price 10s., inone volume, 8yo, 
RITISH and FOREIGN STATE 
PAPERS. Vol. 46, for the years 1855-6. Com- 
piled by the Librarian and Keeper of the Papers, Foreign 
Office. 


WitiiaM Rripeway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all Book- 
sellers, 





34th Edition, price 64. and Is. 
EUROTONICS; or, the Art of 


Strengthening the Nerves, containing Remarks 
on the Influence of the Nervous System upon the 
Human Economy, with Illustrations of a New Mode of 
Treatment for Chronic Diseases, Nervousness, Debility, 
Low Spirits, Indigestion, &c. By D. Naprer, M.D. 

Through any Booksellers; or free for 7 or 13 stamps» 
from the Author, 14 Allen road, Stoke Newington, N. 


LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
arts of India—Latest Government Appointmenuts— 
test Information regarding the Services—Noteson all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times a 
month, on the arrival ofthe Marseilles Mailfrom Lndia. 
Subscription £1 4s. per annum, payable in advance; 
specimen copy, 6d. 
London: Wa. H, ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo place, 8. W. 
rpO TOURISTS.—a FIRST-CLASS 
STEAMER, 600 tons, will LEAVE ENGLAND 
on the 25th inst., with a Select Party for THREE 
MONTHS, to visit 26 noted places in the MEDITER- 
RANEAN.—Two Months in Port. 
Ajply to LA.M., Wheatley, Pearse, and Co., 150 
Cheapside, E.C. 
MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
OURIST TICKETS at Cheap Fares, 
available for One Calendar Month, are ISSUED 
at the Midland Booking Office, King’s Cross, and other 


principal Stations; also in London, at Cook's Excursion 
aud Tourist Office, 98 Fleet street, corner of Bride lane 











—to 

SCOTLAND—Edinburgh, Glasgow, Stirling, Perth, 
Dundee, Montrose, Aberdeen, Inverness, &c. 

IRELAND—Belfast, Portrush, for Giant's Causeway. 

LAKE DISTRICT— Windermere, Furness Abbey, 
Ulverstone Grange, Coniston, Penrith, Keswick, More- 
cambe, &c. 

SEA SIDE and BATHING-P] ACES—Scarborough, 
Whitby, Filey, Bridlington, Redcar, Saltburn, Seaton, 
Tynemouth, Withernsea, Hornsca, Harrogate, Matlock, 
Buxton, &c. 

Programmes and full particulars may be obtained at 
rl. the Company's Stations and Receiving Offices. 

Inquiie at King’s Cross for ‘Tickets vid Midland 


Railway. 
JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, 1866. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND I E&RINS’ 








ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
J This delicious di t, p d by Con- 
nvisseurs 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,’ 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perris. 
_ Thepublicare respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see tiat Lea and PERRINS’ 
names are On wrapper, label, botile, and stopper. 
ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS’” SAUCE. 
Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BaRcLay and Sons, London, &c., &., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


BOOKS TO TAKE TO THE SEASIDE. 
——o——_ : 

Second Edition of UP THE COUNTRY. By the Hon. Emily 
EDEN, Author of ‘‘ The Semi-Detached House” and “ The Semi-Attached Couple.” 2 vols. 
crown 8vo., 21s. 

“ Not a page too long.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“*A brighter book of travel we have not seen for many a day.”—Athenzum. 


“ One of the most seducing books one can get hold of,’ Reader. 
“ We promise our readers that they will find no end of amusing reading in these volumes,”—Globe, 


The NATURALIST in VANCOUVER’S ISLAND and 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. By JOHN KEAST LORD, F.Z.S., late Naturalist to the British 
North American Boundary Commission. 2 vols. crown 8vo., with many beautiful Illustra- 


tions, 24s. 

AFTER the STORM ; or, Brother Jonathan and his Neighbours 
in 1865-6. By J. E. HILARY SKINNER, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “The Talo of 
Danish Heroism.” 2 vols. post 8vo., 21s. 

NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 


The FAIRE GOSPELLER. Passages in the Life of Mistress 
Anne Askew. By the AUTHOR of “MARY POWELL.” 1 vol. crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


—— 
NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


THRICE HIS. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

SECOND EDITION of ALL inthe DARK. By J. Sheridan 
LE FANU, Author of “ Uncle Silas” and “ Guy Deverell.” In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

PAUL PENDRIL. A New Sporting Novel. In 1 vol. post 


8vo. 
The ROMANCE of a COURT. In 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


DR. OGILVIE'S ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 


Imperial 16mo., 826 pp., cloth, red edges, 10s. 6d.; half-morocco, 13s. 


THE STUDENT’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, and EXPLANATORY. 
By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
With about 300 Engravings on Wood. 
“ A very compact, complete dictionary for the use of students and the upper forms of our public schools."— 


Churchma: 
“ The best ty ] gi 1 Ateti 











'y we have yet seen at all within moderate compass."—Spectator, 
————_o——_— 
2. 
Large 8vo., cloth, 25s. 


THE 
COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
EXPLANATORY, PRONOUNCING, and ETYMOLOGICAL. 
By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
The Pronunciation adapted to the best Modern Usage by RICHARD CULL, F.S.A. 
Above 800 Engravings on Wood. 
** We do not hesitate to re d this dictionary as, next to the more costly and cumbrous ‘ Imperial,’ the very 


best that has yet been compiled.”—London Review. 
=== 








3. 
2 large vols. imperial 8vo., cloth, £4. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY. 
ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, and SCIENTIFIC; with SUPPLEMENT. 
Adapted to the Present State of Literature, Science, and Art. 

By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 

Illustrated by above 2,500 Engravings on Wood. 


“Dr. Ogilvie has not only produced the best English dictionary that exists, but so far as the actual state of 
knowledge permitted has male some approach towards perfection."—British Quarterly Review. 


BLACKIE and SON, 44 Paternoster Row. 








A LONDON NEWSPAPER FOR RESIDENTS IN THE COUNTRY. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
AN EVENING NEWSPAPER AND REVIEW. 
Price Twopence. 

Apart from its sale as a London Evening Newspaper, the PALL MALL GAZETTE has a 
Large Circulation in the Country. It is found peculiarly acceptable to Residents fn the Pro- 
vinces who are desirous of receiving early every morning a Journal which contains the Latest 
News of the previous day, and which comprises, in addition to the ordinary contents of a Daily 
Newspaper, a large number of Original Articles of various charactor. 

The First Edition of the PALL MALL GAZETTE is published at 3 p.m., and a Second 
Edition is published in time for despatch to the Country by post. 

For the convenience of persons residing in the country subscriptions will be received by the 
Publisher ; and a single copy will be sent to any place out of London on receipt of three postage 
stamps. 


TERMS (INCLUSIVE OF PosTAGE). £8. 4d. 
OEE ocmommmumumn €&) @ 
Half-Yeoarly  ......ccccsscsesserseseessesesseesseeee L119 O 

318 0 


Yearly ...cccccccoscoccevccccsccssccovcoonoscoscoocoese 


OFFICE —14 SALISBURY STREET, STRAND, W.O. 
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LOCKWOOD AND CO’S LIST OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 





THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

Dr, DE FIVAS' WORKS for COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, 

and PRIVATE STUDENTS. 

*.* The attention of Schoclmasters and Heads of 

Colleges is respectfully requested to the following 

highly popular series of French Class-Books. A detailed 
Prospectus on application. 


De Fivas’ New Grammar of French 
Grammars; comprising the Substance of all the 
most. approved Freneh Grammars extant, bnt more 
especially of the standard work “ LaGrammaire des 
Grammaires,” sanctioned by the French Academy 
and the University of Paris: with numerous Exer- 
cises and Examples illustrative of evary Rule. By 
Dr. V. pe Foevas, M.A., F.E.I.S., Member of the 
Grammatical Society of Paris, &c. 27th Edition, 
12mo, 33 6d, handsomely bound. 

“At once the simplest and most complete Grammar 
of the French Language. To the pupil the effect is 
almost as if he looked into a Map, so well defined is the 
course of study as explained by M. de Fivas.”"—Literary 
Gazette. 

*,* A KEY to the above, price 3s 6d, bound. 

De Fivas' New Guide to Modern French 
Conversation. 15th dition, 18mo, 2s 6d, half-bound. 

De Fivas, Beautes des Ecrivains Fran- 
Gaiss, Anciens et Modernes. Ouvrage Classique, a 
Vusage des Colléges et des Ins'itutions. 11th Edi- 
tion, 12mo, 33 6d, bound. 

De Fivas, Introduction a la Langue 
Frangaise; ou, Fables et Contes Choisis; Anecdotes 
Instructive:, Faits Mémorables, &c. 18th Edition, 
12mo, 28 6d, bound. 

De Fivas, Le Tresor National : or, Guide 
to the Tran-lation of Kng'ish into French at Sight 
8rd Edition. 12mo, 23 61, bound. 

*,* A KEY to the Above, 12m0, 2s, cloth. 

‘ a 
THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 


Dr. FALCK LEBAHNS POPULAR SERIES of 
GERMAN SCHOOL BOOKS, 





** As on educational writer in the German tongue, Dr. 
Lebahn stands alone; none other has made even a 
distant approach to him.”"—British Standard. 


Lebahn’s German Language in One 
Volume, Seventh Mdition, containing—I. A Practical 
Grammar—II. Undine; a Tale, with Explanatory 
Notes—III. A Vocabulary of 4,500 Words synunymous 
in English and German. Crown 8vo, 83, cloth. 
With KEY, 103 6d ; KEY, separate, 23 6d. 

“The best German grammar that has yet been pub- 
lished."—Morning Post, 

Lebahn's German Exercises. With Com- 
plete Vocabularies, German-English and English- 
German. Second Edition, revised. Crown Svo, 3s 6d, 
cloth. 
® Well calculated to carry a learner through a course 

of German c»mposition.”—Spectator. 
*,* A KEY to the above, price 23 61. 


Lebahn’s First German Course. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s €d, cloth, 

“It is hardly possible to have a simpler or better 
book."—Alhenaun. 

Lebahn’s First German Reader. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth. 

“Like all Lebahn's works, most thoroughly prac- 
tical."—Britannia. 

Lebahn'’s Edition of Schmid’s Henry 
von EICHEN®ELS. With Vocabulary and Familiar 
Dialogues. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 33 6d, cloth. 
“Excellently adapted to assist self-exerc'se in the 

language.”—Spectator. 

Lebahn’s German Classics: with Notes 
and Complete Vocabularies, Crown 8yo, 3s 6d each, 
cloth, 

PETER SCHLEMIHL. By Ciamtsso. 

EGMONT: a Tragedy in Five Acts. By Gorrne. 

WILHELM TELL: a Drama. By Scntnuer. 

GOETZ VON BERLICHINGEN. By Gozrue. 

PAGENS?TREICHE : a Page's Frolics. By KotTzEBve. 

EMILIA GALOTTI: a Trage!y. By Lessine. 

UNDINE: a Tale. By Fovgve. 

SELECTIONS from the GERMAN PORTS. 

“With such aids, a student will find no difficulty in 
these masterpieces.”—4 thenwum 


Lebahn's German Copy-Book. 4to, 2s 6d. 
Lebahn’s Self-Instructor in German. 


Crown 8yvo, 63 ¢d, cloth. 


Events to be remembered inthe History 
of England: a Series of Interesting Narratives 
extracted from the pages of Contemporary Chroni- 
clers or Modern Historians. By CHaAries Sz.py. 
26th Edition (brought down to the Marriage of the 
Prince of Wales). 12mo, 2s Cd, cloth. 

*.* An Illustrated Edition of the above, on fine paper 

(suitable for Prize or Gift Book), 3s 6d, cloth, gilt edges. 


Tomkins’ Poetry.—Poetry for Schools and 
Families; or, the Beauties of English Poetry. 
Selected for the Use of Youth By E. Tomxins 
22nd Edition, with considerable Additions. With 
fine Steel Frontispiece. Feap, 23 6d; cloth, 3s, gilt 
edges. 


The Historical Finger-Post: a Handy- 
Book of Terms, Phrases, Epithets, Cognomens, Allu- 
sions, &c., in connection with Unversal History. By 
Eowarp SHELTON, Assistant-Editor of “ Tae Dic- 
tionary of Daily Wants,” one of the Contributors t> 
“The Reason Why” Series, &c., &c. Second andl 
Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo, pp. 384, 28 Gd, cloth. 
“ A handy little volume, which will supply the place of 

*‘Hadyn’s Dictionary of Dates’ to many persous who 

eanuot afford that work. Muore@over, it contains some 

things that Haydn's book does not.”"—Bookseller. 


The Fables of Babrius: Translated into 
English Verse from the Text of Sir G. Connewai 
Lewis. By the Rev. James Davies, Lincola College, 
Oxford. Feap, cloth antique, 6s. 

“*Who was Babrius ?” The reply may not improbably 
startle the reader. Batrius was the real original Avsop.” 
—Daily News. 

“A fable-book which is admirably adapted to take 
the place of the imperfect collections of Asepian wis- 
dom which have hitherto hell the first place in our 
juvenile libraries.”—Hereford Pimes. 


Victorian Enigmas; being a Series of 
Enigmat'cal Aciosiics Ou Historical, Biographical, 
Geographical, and Miscellaneous Subjects ; combining 
Amusement with Exercis2 in the attainment of 
Knowledge. By Cuartorre E. Carer. Royal 16mo, 
cloth, 28 61. 

‘“A game practised by Her Majesty and the Royal 
children, if, indeed, it were not invented by the Queen 
herself." —Critic. 

When to Double Your Consonants. 
See the Writer's Enchiridion,a List of all the Verbs 
that Double their Consonants on taking ED, ESI, 
ING, &c., about sixty of which are exceptions to the 
rule, as Cavil, Marvel, &c., not being accented on the 
last syllable. By J. S. ScanLerr. lémo, 1s, cloth limp. 


Mind Your H’s and Take Care of Your 
R’s. Exercises for acquiring the Use and correct- 
ing the Abuse of the letter H; with Observations 
and additional Exercises on the a By 

p of. Elocutd 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
LORDS. and LADIES. By the Author 


of “ Margaret aud Her Bridesmaids,” &c, 

The WILD FLOWER of RAVENs.- 
WORTH. By the Author of “John aud I,” “Dy, 
Jacob,” &e. 3 vols. 

“A charming story, of great originality.”—Observer, 


The WIFE’SERROR. By Lady Blake. 
“Lady Blake is a polished and elegant writer.” —Posf, 
Horst and Buacxert, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


Cloth, price 4s 6d. 
HE WILD GARLAND; or, Curiosi- 
ties of Poetry. Vol. 1I. EPIGRAMS. Selected, 
arranged, and classified by I. J. Reeve. 
London: F. Prraan, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 
NEW NOVEL. 
Just published, 1 vol., cloth, price 10s 61. 
L** TON GRANGE. A Novel. By 
J.R. S. HARINGTON. 

“*Lynton Grange’ is an amusing, well written tale, 
containing passages of great power, and presents us 
with very just appreciation of charactar."—Reader. 

“*Lynton Grange’ is a novel of a highly interesting 
description, the plot is well couceived, the characters 
well drawn, and the writing easy and vigorous.”—Morn- 
ing Star. 

London: F. Prraan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








Just published, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 5s. 
TPHREE DRAMAS. By the Authoress 
of “ St. Bernardiue" and Other Poems. 
London: F. Prrwan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Now ready, No. IL, price 6d. 


TTHE SHORTHAND MAGAZINE. 
A Miscellany of Original and Select Literature. 
Lithographed iu Pitman's Phonography. 11th Edition. 
London: F, Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
RT-JOURNAL for AUGUST.--The 
Number (price 23 64) con‘ains LINE ENGRAY- 
INGS after Mann's “‘ Hush! Asleep,” by J. Frauck— 
Muller's “ Fountain,” by C. Cousen—and Foley's “* Muse 
of Painting,” by R.A. Artlett. The Literary Coutributions 
include : —Liber Memorialis—Skies, by Puilip G. Hamer- 
ton, illustrated—Visits to the Paradise of Artists, by 
W. P. Bayley—Exhibition of Drawings by the lite 
Godfrey Sykes—Florent Willems, by James Daiforne, 
illustrated—Art News from Canada—The Literary Aca- 
demies of Italy, by Mrs. Bury Palliser, illustrated—Royal 
Museum at Madrid—William Wordsworth, by Mr. aud 
‘Mrs. Hall, illustrated —Litho-Photography—The Ghost 
of an Art Process, by G. Wallis—Modern Enamel 
(Moaaics—Hindu Architecture—&o., de. 
Virtue and Co., 26 Ivy Jane, London. 











CHARLES WILLIAM Situ, Prof » 
Author of “ Clerical Ktocution,” &c, Feap, 1s, cloth 
limp. 
———_—() -—_ 
BOOKS for NURSERY or MATERNAL 
TUITION. 


The Little Scholar's First Step in the 
German Language, By Mrs. Fatck Lepaun ; form- 
ing an Intreduction to Dr. Falek Lebahus “ First 
German Course,” “* German in Oue Volume,” &c., &c. 
18mo, 1s, cloth limp. (Just published. 


The Little Scholar’s First Step in 
German Reating. Containing 50 short Moral Tales 
from Christoph von Scimid; with Grammatical 
Notes and a complete Vocabulary. By Mrs, Fatck 
Lerann; forming an Introduction to Dr. Falek 
Letahn's Series of German Reading Books. 1S8mo, 
1s, cloth limp. (Just published. 

The First or Mother's Dictionary. By 
Mrs. JaMEsos. Tenth Edition. 18mo, 23 éd, cloth. 

School-Room Lyrics. Compiled and Edited 
by ANNE Kniaut. New Edition. 18mo, 1s, cloth. 

La Bagatelle ; intended to introduce Children 
of five or six years old to some Knowledge of the 
French Languaze. Revised by Madame N. L. New 
Edition, with entirely new Cuts. 1l3mo, 2s 6d, bound. 

Chickseed without Chickweed: being 
very Easy and Entertaining Lessons for Little 
Childrea. A Book for every Mother, New Edition, 
with Frontispiece by Anelay. 12.0, 1s, cloth, 

Peter Parley’s Book of Poetry: with 
numerous Engravings. New Kdition, revised with 
Additions. lémo, Is 6d, cloth. 

Cobwebs to Oatch Flies; or, Dialogues 
aud Short Sentences adapted for Children from three 
to eight years of age. With Woodcuts. New Edition, 





12mo, 2s, cloth. 





London: LOCKWOOD and CO., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court. 











XHIBITION of NATIONAL POR- 
TRALTS, South Kensington Museum. 

This Exhibition will be closed on Saturday, the 18th 
August next. 

From Monday, 6th August, to the close, the price of 
admission will be reduced to thieepence each person; 
and children of Schools for the Poor accompanied by 
their teachers will be admitted on payment of one 
shilling for every thirty students and one teacher. 

By the kind permission of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, the Gardens will be opened to Visitors to the 
National Portrait Exhibition without charge during this 
period, except on Saturdays. 

The Exhibition will be open from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. 

By order of the Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Education. 





RITISH ASSOCIATION for the 
ADVANCEMENT? of SCLENCE. 

The next ANNUAL MEETING of the Association 
will be held at Nottingham, on Wednesday, August 22, 
and the following days, under the Presidency of W. R. 
Grove, Esq., Q.C., F.R.S., &c. 

Notices of Papers proposed to be real should be sent 
to the Assistant-Geueral Secretary without delay. 

Information concerning the local arrangements may 
be obtained from the Local Secretaries at Nottingham 
(Dr. Robertson; E. J. Lowe, Esq., F.R.A.S.; Rev J. Fe 
M’Callau). 

General Secretary—Francis Galton, Esq., F.RS., 42 
Ruuand gate, London. 

Assistant-General Seoretary—George Griffith, Esq., 
5 Park villas, Oxford. 

General Tieasurer—\W. Spottiswoode, Esq., F.R.S., 50 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CCXXXIX., is published Tis DAY. 
CoNnTENTS. 


Personal Life of Wellington. 
The Hugonots at the Galleys. 
Iron and Steel. 
Reynolds and his Times—Conclusion. 
Mr. and Mrs. Baker's Africau Lravels. 
Keble’s Life of Bishop Wilson. 
The Value of India to Mnglaud. 
Ja aica, 
Change of Ministry. 
Jounx Murray, Albemarle street. 
Now ready (One Shilling), No. 3). 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
AUGUST. With Illustrations. 
ConTENTS. 
The Village on the Cliff. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter III.—By the River. 
IV.—Kat, Drink, and be Merry. 
“ V.— What Catherine Wished For. 
Criminal Women. 
The Pearl Harvest. 
Defamation. 
‘The Agriculturist in Prussia, (By a German.) 
The Theory of Flirtaiion. 
The Claverings. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter XIX.—The Blue Posts, 
» XX.—Desolation. 
» XXI—Yes; Wrong;—Certaiuly Wroug. 
Love's Light. 
Sleep. 
The Scot at Home. 
Surra, EcpER, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


SPAS ROSE 


” 


ARTRIDGE and COOPER 
(Late PARTRIDGE and COZN3), 
STATIONERS and PAPERMAKERS' AGENTS. 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chansery line, E.C, 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices, and 
Carriage paid to the country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
CREAM or BLUE NOLL PAPER, 33, 43, and 63.64 

per ream. 
PATENT STRAW NOTE, 28 an1 23 61 par ream. 
OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FUOLSCADP, 3s td per 











ream. 

PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 6s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 48 and 686d per ream. 
LEITER-PAPER for MS5., plain, 4a; ruled, 43 6d 
per ream. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 43; ru'ed, 4s 6d par ream. 
CREAM or SLUE ENVELOPES, 4s 64, 6s 6d, and 
7s 6d per 1,000. 

CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
28 6d and 33 per 1,000. 

THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s 

er 100. 

COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 40 pages, 23 per doz. 

An ILLUSTRATED PRICK-LIST of LInkstanis, 
Stationery Cabiuets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scales, 
Photographic Albums, Writing Cases, &c, post free. 





Grosvenor place, London. 
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LATIN VERSE COMPOSITION. 
Fourth and Cheaper Sains, comneny revised, price 
3s 6d. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
LATIN VERSE COMPOSITION. By THomas 
KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, 
and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


This work supposes the pupil to be already capable of 
composing verses easily when the “‘ full sense” i> given. 
Its object is to facilitate his transition to original eom- 
position in Elegiacs and Hexameters, and to teach him 
to compose the Alcaic and Sapphic stanzas; explana- 
tions and a few exercises are also given on the other 
Horatian metres. A short Poetical Phraseology is added. 

In the present edition the whole work has been cor- 
rected, the translations being carefully compared with 
the originals. The Alcaics and Sapphics have been 
arranged in stanzas, and each kind of verse placed in a 
separate chapter, the old numbers of the exercises being 
preserved for convenience in use. Other improvements 
have been made which it is hoped will add to its value. 

By the same Author. 


A First Latin Verse-Book. Eighth 
Edition. 2s. 

A First Verse-Book, Part II., contain- 
ing Additional Exercises in Hexameters and Peuta- 
meters. Second Edition. Is. 

Gradus ad Parnassum Novus.  8vo 
10s 6d. Contents:—1. A separate notice of each 
Meanisg of the Word treated. 2. A careful selec- 
tion of Synonymes, or Quasi-Synonymes, under 
each Meaning. 3. A careful Selection of Appro- 
priate Epithets and Phrases, but no ready-made 
Lines. 

Rivixcroxs, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 
Just published, price 1s 6d, cloth boards, 


“SEARC H.” 


“© Roth mother and child are doing well,’ would hence- 
forth be far more frequently than tLey bave hitherto, 
the happy staple of home news here in England, were 
the suggestions of ‘Search’ sagaciously and systemati- 
<ally carried out.”—Sun, July 31st. 

L. Boorn, 307 Regent street, W. 





WEALE'S SERIES. 
Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 
A complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent on 

application to 
Viratve Brornuens and Co, 1 Amen corner, Loadon. 





NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “The PHILO- 
SOPHY of NECESSITY.” 
Just published, in 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 

N FORCE, its Mental and Moral Cor- 

relates ; and on that which is suppored to under- 

lie all Phenomena; with Speculations on Spiritualism, 

and other Abnormal Conditions of Mind. By Cnaries 

Bray, Author of “ The Philosophy of Necessity,” “ ‘The 
Education of the Feelings,” &c. 

London: Loneomans, Garren, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Now ready, price 4s 6d, cloth. 


"THE ROCK; and other Poems. 


London: Lonomans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Third Edition, considerably enlarged wit! chromo-litho- 
graph, picturesque Maps, and, Wood Engravings, post 


8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 
\ INTER in the SOUTH of 
v EUROPE ; or, Mentone, the Riviera, Corsica, 
Sicily, and Biarritz, as Winter Climates. By J. HENRY 
BENNET, M.D. 


JouN CuvRcHILyt end Sons, New Burlington street. 








Now ready, Third Edition, 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 
HE ANTIDOTAL TREATMENT and 
. PREVENTION cf the EPIDEMIC CHOLERA; 
With Directions, General and Individual, for the preven- 
tion of the Disease. By Jonn Parxty, M.D., F.R.C.S. 
“The most efficacious and direct of all the plaus that 
have been tried,”—Report of the Academy of Medicine 
in Barcelona. 

Joun Cuvuncnitt and Soxs, New Burlington street. 

In 4to, cloth, with Mups, 12s. — 


i" EMOIR on the CHOLERA at 


ARNOLD'S PRACTICAL INTRODUC- 
TIONS TO LATIN PROSE. 
HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 


Eighteenth Edition, carefully revised and much 
improved. 12mo, 33. 

The object of this work is to enable the youngest boys 
to master the prineipal difficulties of the Latin lauguage 
by easy steps. At first only the third person singular 
of afew tenses of the verb and one case of a noun are 
used, the dependent words iu the seutence being gradu- 
ally introduced. Exch lesson in Grammar is followed 
by a Vocabulary,an Exercise in English for translation 
into Latin, and one in Latin for translation into 
English, the work thus forming an easy progressive 
Grammar, Exercise, and Construing Book. 


SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISES to 
HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. ByG. Birxpeck 
Hu, B.A., Oxon, one of the Head Masters of 
Bruce Castle School. 2s. 

In many Schools where ‘* Heury'’s First Latin Book " 
is used, a want of additionel Exercises has been felt. 
This it is now intended to supply by alittle book merely 

ppl utery, c ining no new rules and but few 
new words. The sentences are chiefly translations from 
some Latin author, by far the greater part of the phrases 
having been takeu from Cwsar, Cicero, Livy, and Sallust. 


A SECOND LATIN BOOK and 
PRACTICAL GRAMMAR. Intended as a Sequel 
to “ Henry's First Latin Book.” Ninth Edition. ds. 


HISTORIZ ANTIQUZE EPITOME, 
from Cornelius Nepos. Justin, &e. With English 
Notes, Rules for Construing, Questions, Geogra- 
phical Lists, &e. Seventh Edition. 4s. 

This work is an epitome of Grecian, Persian, and 
Roman history, chronologically arranged. The chap- 
ters in Roman history from Eutropius are intended to 
be read first, being sufficiently easy for a pupil who has 
been through ‘ Henry's First Latin Book.” Historical 
questions en the different periods with answers are added. 


A FIRST CLASSICAL ATLAS, con- 
taining fifteen Maps, colvured in outline ; intended 
as a Companion to the “ Historie Antique Epi- 
tome.” 8vo, 7s 6d. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS, Part I.; with 
Critical Questions and Answers, and an imitative 
Exereciseon each Chapter. Fou:th Edition. 12mo, 4s, 

The object of this work is to accustom the pupil to 
make himself acquainted with the style of the author 
he is reading, ont 10 note the peculiarities and differ- 
ences of construction of Latin authors. lor this pur- 
pose, questions on the arrangemeut and construction of 
sentences and on the usage and meanings of words are 
given for each chapter, followed by an exercise in which 
the different idioms are introduced. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
LATIN PROSE COMPOSILION. Part I, Thir- 
teenth Edition, 8vo, és 6d. 

The rules for the government and arrangement of 
words, and the idioms of the Latin language, are illus- 
trated by examples from the best authors ; these are to 
be imitated in the exercises that follow, which are so 
arranged that the rules are impressed on the memory by 
very frequent repetition. Much attention has been 
paid to synonymes and to the use of the subjunciive 
in oblique narration, and with relatives and relative 
alverbs. Throughout the book one object is steadily 
kept in view, that of making the general coustruction of 
senter ces of more importance than the mere govern- 
meut of cases. 


LONGER LATIN EXERCISES. Third 
Edition, 4s, 

The object of this work is to supp!y boys with an easy 
coll-ction of short passages, as aun exercise-book for 
those who have gone once at least through the first part 
of the editor's “ Practical Intuoduction to Latin Prose 
Composition.” 

A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. Part IL, con- 
taining the Deetrine of Latiu Particles, with 
Vocabulary, an Antibarbarus, &c. Fourth Edition. 
8vo, 8s. 


GROTEFEND’S MATERIALS for 
TRANSLATION into LATIN. Trauslated from the 
German, with Notes and Excursuses. Third 
Edition, 8vo, 786d. The KEY. 4s. 

In this work historical extracts aud dialogues have 
been selected for translation, accompanied by fuot-notes 
on the construction and words to be used. At the end 
are some valuable Excursuses on the Latin Adverbs, 
Conjunctions, Particles, &c,, and on the meaniug of 
words and distinction of Synonymes. 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. From the 
Swedish of Bojesen. Translated from Dr. Hoffa's 
German Version by the Ven. Archdeacon Pau.. 
Second Edition. 3s 6d. 

Rivinotons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 








OXFORD. Part 1—History of the Epid 

Part 2—Arrangements during the Epidemic. Part 3— 
The Lessons of the Epidemic. By Henry W. AcLAND, 
M.D., F.R.S., Regius Professor of Medicine, Oxford, 
Honorary Physician to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

James Parker and Co., Oxford, and 377 Strand, 
ne and Cuurcui.t and Sons, New Burlington 
street. 





Just published, small 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth. 


RICHSEN on RAILWAY and 

OTHER !NJURIES of the NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

By Joun E. Exicnsen, Professor of Surgery in Univer- 

sity Ccllege, and Surgeon to University College Hos- 
pital. 

“Its appearance is now particularly opportune, when 
‘definite opinions are required to be forined as to the 
nature and prognosis of railway injuries.—Afedical Press. 

Watton and Maper.y, 137 Gower street, and 27 Ivy 

ane. 





Now ready, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
HE LOST TALES of MILETUS. By 
the Right Hon. Lord Lyrron. 
Uniform with the above, post 8vo, 10s 6d. 
LORD LYTTON’S POEMS. A New Edition. 
Joun Mupray, Albemarle street 





HOMER ILLUSTRATED. 
HOMERI ILIAS; with English Notes 


and Grammatical References. Edited by the Rev. 
Tuomas Kercouever ARNOLD, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity Coilege, Cambridge. Vhird Edi- 
tion. 12mo, 12s., balf-bou:d. 

The argument of each book is broken into short parts, 
which are inserted in the text befure the passages they 
describe. Lists of the Homeric substantives with 
peculiarities of form, of the adjectives with two forms, 
ofthe Homeric adverbs and adverbial pirases, and 
explanations of Homeric words by Buttman are given 
in the form of appendices. 

HOMERI ILIAS, Lib. I.—IV.; witha 
Criuical Lutroduction, and i English Notes. 
By the same Editor. Second Edition. 7s Gd. 

This Edition is intended to assist more advanced 

Students at Schools and Colleges. 


HOMER for BEGINNERS; being the 
ILIAD, Books L—III., with English Notes. By 
the same Editor. Third Kdition. 3 6d. 


CRUSIUS’S GREEK and ENGLISH 
LEXICON for HOMER. With an Explauation of 
the most Difficult Passages and the Proper Names. 
Revised and edited by the Rev. I. K. ARNnoxp, M.A. 
Second Edition, 9s., hal/-bouud. 

Ruvyinetons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 








ARNOLD'S INTRODUCTIONS TO GER- 
MAN AND FRENCH. 
The FIRST GERMAN BOOK: on the 


Pian of ** Henry's First Latin Book.” By the Rev. 
T. K. ARNoip, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and 
formerly Fellow of Trinity Oollege, Cambridge; 
and W. Frapersporrr, Pb.D.,Prf-ssor of Modern 
Languages at Queen's College, Belfast. Fifth Edi- 
tion. l2mo, 5s td. 

Tiis work (on the sane plan as “ Henry's First Latin 
Book") is at once a Grammar, Exercise, and Constru- 
ing Book, the pupil is led by easy steps to gain a fair 
kuowledge of the idioms of the language, and acquires 
an extensive vocabulary. It is intended especially for 
Classical Schools. 

KEY to the Exercises. By Dr. Frapensporrr. Third 


Edition, 2s 6d. 

A READING COMPANION to the 
FIRST GERMAN BOOK, containing extraets from 
the best Authors, with Vocabulary and Expl y 
Notes. By the Same Editors. Second Edition. 43, 


The SECOND GERMAN BOOK: a 
Syntax and Etymological Vocabulary, with copious 
Reading Lessous and Exercises. Kdited by Dr. 
Frapersporrr. 68 6d. 

KEY to the Second German Book. 1+. 


The FIRST FRENCH BOOK; onthe 
sawe Plan as the First German Book. By theRev. 
T. K. Agnoup, M.A. Fifth dition, 53 6d. 
KEY to the Exercises. By M. Devitie. Third Edi- 
tion. 2s 6d. 
Rivixetons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


ARNOLD’S PRACTICAL IN'TRODUC- 
TIONS TO THE GREEK LANGUAGE. 


The FIRST GREEK BOOK; on the 
Plan of “Henry's First Latin Book.” Vifth Edi- 
tin. 12mo, 5s. 

This is at once an easy Grammar, Coustruing, and 
Exercise-Book: each lesson is followed by a Vocabulary 
and Exercises for translation into English and Greek; 
the rules for aecentuation are gradually introduced into 
the lessons, so that the pupil is aceustomed from the 
very beginning to write Greek words with their proper 
accents. Paradigms of declonsions and c njugations are 
given, portions of which are to bs lewnt with each 
— Syntactical rules and differeuces of hom are 
added, 


The SECOND GREEK BOOK (on the 
same Plan); containing an Elementary Treatise on 
the Greek Particles and the Formation of Greek 
Derivatives. 5s 6d. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
GREEK ACCLIDENCE; with Easy Exercises aud 
Vocabulary, Seventh Kdition. 8yo, 53 6d, 

MADVIG'S SYNTAX of the GREEK 
LANGUAGE, especially of the Attic Dialect, for the 
use of Scholes. ‘Iranslated from the Germaa by the 
Rev. Henry Browne, M.A.; with an Appendix on 
the Giesk Particles, by the Translator. 8vo, 88 6d. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
GREEK PROSE CUMPUSILION. Tenth Blition. 
8vo, 53 6d 

The Syntax is broken up into short lessons, each fol- 
lowed by a Vocabulary ani Exervise, aud preceded by 

Model sentences in Greck, contaiuing exampies of the 

rules, whilst @ach exercise Contains many examples of 

the back rules, 0 that by imitation aad very frequent 
repetition they may be thoroughly impressed upoa the 
miud. The pup) thus gradually learus the niceties of 
the language, whilst Que object is steadily kept.iv view, 

that of making the general constructiou of sentences 0! 

more importance than the mere goverment of cases. 


A GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON 
for the POKMs of HOMER, and tue HOMERIDE; 
il-ustrating the Domestic, Religivus, Political, an 
Military Condition of the Hervic Age. With an 
explanation of the most dificult passxges. Trang 
lated from the German of Crusius, Secoud Edition, 

2mo. 08. 
A prospectus may be had of the publishers. 

A COPIOUS PHRASEOLOGICAL 
ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, founded on a 
work prepared by J. W. FRavensvorry, Ph D., 
of the Taylor Iustitution, Oxford. Revised, en- 
larged, and improved by the Rev. T. K. AnwNonp, 
M.A., and the Rev. Henry Browne, MA. Third 
Edition, thoroughly rev.sed. 8¥o0, 21s. 

A prospectus may be had of the publishers. 

A HANDBOOK of GREEK SYNO- 
nymes. From the French of A. Picton, Librarian 
of the Biblioth®jue Royal, Paris. Limo, 63 6d 


A HANDBOOK of GRECIAN ANTI- 
QUITIES. By Professer Bosesux. Translated 
from the German Version of Dr. Hoffa, by the 
Ven. Archdeacon Pau. With Notes and Questions. 
Second Edition. 3s 

The ATHENIAN STAGE; a Hand- 
book for Studeuts; from the German of WrrzscukL. 
By the Ven. Archdeacon Paut. With a Plan of a 
Greek Theatre. 4s. 

Rivixetons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 
ARNOLD'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Seventh Edition, 12mo, 4s td. 

An ENGLISH GRAMMAR for CLAS- 
SICAL SUHOULS; being a Practical lateoduction 
to ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION, with 
Syntax aud Lxercises. By Tmom.s Kencitever 
AxgnoLp, M.A., formerly Feliow of Trinity College, 
Cambvidge. 

Rivinetons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


Now ready, price 43. 
SELECT ORATIONS of CICERO, with 


English Notes. By Tuomas Kencu ever ARNOLD, 
M.A., formely Fellow of Trini-y College, Cam- 
bridge. ‘Yhird Edition, carefully revised, with 
additional Notes by WiLLiaM Cuampens, MLA.,, late 
Fellow aud Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford. 


Ruivinarons, London, Oxfuid, aud Cambridge, 
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LIST OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 





ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 

Professor ROSCOE’S LESSONS in ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. 
18mo, with numerous Illustrations, aud chromo-lithographic Frontispiece of the 
Solar Spectra, cloth, 4s 6d. 

Professor OLIVER’S LESSONS in ELEMENTARY BOTANY. 18mo, 
with nearly 200 Illustrations, cloth, 4s 6d. 

Mr. AIRY’S (Astronomer Royal) POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 18mo, 
with numerous Illustrations, cloth, 4s 6d. 

Professor HUXLEY’S LESSONS in ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. 
With numerous Illustrations, 13mo. (Nearly ready. 

Mr. TODHUNTER’S EUCLID for COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 
New Edition, 18mo, 3s 6d. 

Mr. TODHUNTER’S ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. 18mo, 2s 6d. 

Mr. BARNARD SMITH’S SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK of ARITHMETIC. 
Parts I. and II., 18mo, limp cloth, each lud; Part IIL, 1s; or 3 Parts in 1 vol. 
18mo, cloth, 3s. 

Mr. BARNARD SMITH’S KEY to SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK of 
ARITHMETIC. 8 Paris in 1 vol. 18mo, cloth, 6s 6d; or separately, 23 6d each. 

Mr. DALTON’S ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES PROGRESSIVELY 
ARRANGED ; with Exercises and Examination Papers. 18mo, cloth, 2s (id. 

Mr. JONES and Mr. CHEYNE’S ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES. 
Progressively Arranged. 18mo, cloth, 2s 6d. 

Mr. MACLEAR’S CLASS-BOOK of NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
Sooting sto Connection of the Old and New Testament. 18mo, with Maps, 
cloth, 5s 6d, 

Mr. MACLEAR’S CLASS-BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
Second Edition, 18mo, with 4 Maps, cloth, 4s 6d. 

Mr. ALDIS WRIGHT and Mr. EASTWOOD'S BIBLE WORD-BOOK : 
a Glossary of Old English Bible Words. 18mo, cloth, 5s éd. 

Mr. PROCTER’S ELEMENTARY HISTORY of the BOOK of COM- 
MON PRAYER. 18mo, 23 6d. 

Mr. WESTCOTT'S BIBLE in the CHURCH. Second Edition, 18mo, 
cloth, 4s 6d. 

Mr. HODGSON’S MYTHOLOGY for LATIN VERSIFICATION: a 
Brief Sketch of the Fables of the Ancients, prepared to be rendered into Latiu 
Verse for Schools. New Edition, revised, 18mo, 33. 

Mr. THRING’S LATIN GRADUAL for BEGINNERS: a First Latin 
Construing Book. 18mo, 2s 6d. 

Mr. THRING’S ELEMENTS of GRAMMAR TAUGHT in ENGLISH. 
Third Edition, 18mo, cloth, price 23. 

Mr. JEPHSON’S EDITION of SHAKESPEARE’S TEMPEST. 18mo, 
cloth, 38 6d. r) 

SCHOOL and COLLEGE CLASS-BOOKS. 

Mr. TODHUNTER’S TREATISE on the DIFFERENTIAL CALCU- 
LUS. With numerous Examples. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d 

Mr. TODHUNTER’S TREATISE on the INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 
With numerous Examples. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 

Mr. TODHUNTER’S TREATISE on ANALYTICAL STATICS. With 
numerous Examples. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 

Mr. TODHUNTER’S TREATISE on CONIC SECTIONS. With 
numerous Examples. Third Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

Mr, TODHUNTER’S ALGEBRA for the USE of COLLEGES and 
SCHOOLS. Fourth Edition. Crown 8yo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

Mr. TODHUNTER’S PLANE TRIGONOMETRY for COLLEGES and 
SCHOOLS. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Mr. TODHUNTER’S TREATISE on SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY 
for the USE of COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. Second Edition. Crowu 8vo, c'oth, 4s 6d, 

Mr. TODHUNTER’S EXAMPLES of ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY of 
THREE DIMENSIONS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

Mr. PARKINSON’S TREATISE on OPTICS. 
10s 6d. 

Mr. PARKINSON’S TREATISE on ELEMENTARY MECHANICS. 
With Examples. Third Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, cloth, 98 6d. 

Mr. BARNARD SMITH’S SHILLING BOOK of ARITHMETIC for 
NATIONAL and ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. Ismo, cloth. 

The SHILLING BOOK of ARITHMETIC is a'so published in parts, to meet the 
convenience of very Elementary Classes, and will be sold as follows :— 

Part J., containing the First Four Rules, in 32 pp., sewed in neat paper covers, 2d. 

Part II., containing the Compound Rules, Bills of Parcels, and Practice, in 48 pp., 


sewed in neat paper covers, 3d. 
Part III, containing Fractions, Decimals, Rule of Three, the Metric System, &c., in 


112 pp., sewed in neat paper covers, 7d. 
The Three Parts, complete in 1 vol. with the Answers, 18mo, cloth, 1s 6d. 


Mr. BARNARD SMITH’S KEY to the ONE-SHILLING BOOK of 
ARITHMETIC. Feap 8ro, cloth, 43 6d. 

Mr. BARNARD SMITH’S ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. Ninth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 

Mr. BARNARD SMITH’S ARITHMETIC for the USE of SCHOOLS. 
New Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 

Mr. BARNARD SMITH’S KEY to the ARITHMETIC for 
SCHOOLS. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s 6d. 

Mr. BARNARD SMITH’S EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC. Crown 
Svo, 2s. Or, with answers, 2s 6d. Or in Two Parts, 1s each, and Answers, 6d. 

Mr. BARNARD SMITH’S SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK of ARITHMETIC. 
Parts I, and IT., 18mo, limp cloth, each 10d; Part II., 1s; or3 Parts in 1 vol., 
18mo, cloth, 33, 

Mr. PHEAR’S ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. With numerous 
Examples and Solutions. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s 6d. 

Mr. DREW'S GEOMETRICAL TREATISE on CONIC SECTIONS. 
With Copious Examples from the Cambridge Senate-House Papers. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. : es 

Mr. DREW’S SOLUTIONS to PROBLEMS contained in Mr. DREW'S 
TREATISE on CONIC SECTIONS. Crown &vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 

Mr. TAYLOR’S GEOMETRICAL CONICS, including Anharmonic 
Ratio and Projection. With numerous Examples. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

Mr. PUCKLE’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on CONIC SECTIONS 
and ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. Second Edition, enlarged and improved. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

Dr. BOOLE’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on DIFFERENTIAL 
EQUATIONS. A New Edition, revised by I. TopnuNTER, M.A., F.R.S. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 148; Supplementary vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 83 6d. 

Dr. BOOLE’S TREATISE on the CALCULUS of FINITE DIFFER- 
ENCES. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 








Crown 8yvo, cloth, 





. SCHOOL and COLLEGE CLASS-BOOKS. 

Mr. GODFRAY’S TREATISE on ASTRONOMY for the US 

n COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. vo, cloth, 12s 6d. oe a 

rofessor TAIT and Mr. STEELE’S TREATISE on the DYN ; 
me of a PARTICLE. Second Ed'tion, 10s 64. ae 

Mr. SNOWBALL’S ELEMENTS of PLANE and SPHE ! 
TRIGONOMETRY. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s Gd. a 

Mr. BEASLEY'S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PLANE TRIGO- 
age om ae — a numerous Collection of Examples. S.cond Edition. Crown 

Mr. WRIGHT'S the SEVEN KINGS of ROME. An Easy Narrative, 
abridged from the First Book of Livy. Third Editi.n. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3. ‘ 

Mr. WRIGHT’S VOCABULARY and EXERCISES on the SEVEN 
KINGS of ROME. Feap. 8-0, cloth, 28 6d. 

The Vocabulary and Exercises may also be had bound up with the “ Seven Kings 
of Rome,” cloth, 5-. 

Mr. WRIGHTS HELLENICA: or, a History of Greece in Greek, as 

—- , Diodorus and Thucydides. Second Edition. With a Vocabulary. 12mo, 
cloth, 3s 64. 

Mr. MERIVALE'S SALLUST for SCHOOLS. Second Edition. Feap, 
8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. The Juguriha and Catilini separately, bound in cloth, each 2s 6d, 

Mr. MAYOR’S JUVENAL for SCHOOLS. With English Notes, 
New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 64. (Nearly ready, 

Mr. MAYOR'S the SECOND PHILIPPIC ORATION. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes. ‘Translated from Karl Halm. Fexp. 8vo, cloth, 53. 

Mr. CHRISTIE'S COLLECTION of ELEMENTARY TEST QUES- 
TIONS in PURE and MIXED MATHEMATICS; with Answers. And Appen- 
dices on Sinthetic Division, and on the Solution of Numerical Equations by 
Horner's Method. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 83 6. 

Mr. DRAKE'S DEMOSTHENES de CORONA. The Greek Text, 
with English Notes. Second Ejition. To which is prefixed -ESCHINES 
against CrESIPHON, with English No:es. Fe ip 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

Mr. HOLE’S BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. (The same 
size as the ‘*Gol’en Treasury Series.”) Neatly and strongly bouad in cloth, 
price 43 6d. Second Edition. 

*,* The most comprehensive Biographical Dictionary in English, containing more 
than 18,000 nanes of persons of all countries, with dates of birth and death, and 
what they were distinguished fur. 

Mr. HOLE’S STEMMA of the KINGS of ENGLAND since the 
CONQUEST and of FRANCE of the LIOUSE of CAPET. Ia one large Sheet 
on thick Paper. Price ls. 

MACMILLAN and CO."S NEW SCHOOL and COLLEGE CLASS 
LIS?; or, CATALOGUE of EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, will be ready in a few 
days, and may be had on application. 

MACMILLAN and CO., Loudon, 


oe 

CLARENDON PRESS.—Educational Works for Colleges & Schools. 

LIDDELL and SCOTT'S GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON, Fi/th Edition. 
Crown 4to, £1 11s 6d. 

—— LEXICON for SCHOOLS. Eleventh Edition. Square 12mo, 7s 6d. 

—— GREEK-ENGLISH VOCABULARY. 18mo, 3s. 

WORDSWORTH'’S GREEK GRAMMAR. Fourteenth Edition. 12mo, 
strongly bound, 43. 

LLOYD'S GREEK TESTAMENT, with Marginal References, &c. 18mo, 
cloth, 33; large paper for Marginal Notes, 4to, cloth, 10s 6d; half morocco, 12s. 

MILL’S GREEK TESTAMENT. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 

VETUS TESTAMENTUM GRECE ex VERSIONE SEPTUAGINTA. 
3 vols. 18mo, cloth, 14s. 

SOPHOCLIS TRAGCEDIZ cum COMMENTARIIS G. Drxporrm. 
Third Edition. 2 vols. feap 8vo, 21s; each Play, separately, 23 6d ; the Text ouly, 
square 1émo, 3s 6d; each Play, 6d; Jones’s Notes on (Edipus Tyraunus, 6d. 

JESCHYLUS, cum NOTIS et SCHOLIA. Dindorfii. 3 vols. 8vo, 
cloth, £1 0s 6d, The Text separately, 53 6d. 

HOMERT ILIAS, ex rec. Dindorfii. 8vo, 5s 6d. 

— ODYSSEA DINDORFII. 8vo, 5s 6d. 

— SCHOLIA GR.ECA DINDORFII. 2 vols. 8vo, 15s 6d. 

ARISTOPHANES, cum Annot. et Schol. Dindorfii. 7 vols., £2 2s. 

ARISTOTELIS OPERA, Bekkeri. 11 vols. 8vo, cloth, £2 10s. Each 
volume to be had separately, 53 6d. 

CARDWELL’S SYNODALIA. A Collection of Articles of Religion, 
Canons, and Proceedings of Convocation in the Proviuce of Canterbury, from 
1547 to 1717. 2 vols. 8vo, 19s. 

DEMOSTHENES, cum Annot. et Schol. Dindorfii. 9 vols. £4 18s. 
The Text separately, £2 23. 

—— HARPOCRATIONIS LEXICON, ed. Dindorf. 2 vols. cloth, 21s. 

DINDORF. METRA ZSCHYLI SOPHOCLIS EURIPIDIS et 
ARISTOPHANIS DESCRIPILA. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

PLATO, PHILEBUS, revised Text and English Notes. Poste. 8vo, 
cloth, 7s 6d. 

—— THEZETETUS, revised Text and English Notes. Campbell. 8vo, 
cloth, 9s. 

SCHELLER’S LATIN LEXICON. Riddle. Folio, cloth, 21s. 

BACON’S NOVUM ORGANUM, with English Notes. By G. W. 


Kircuin. 8vo, cloth, 93 6d. 

XENOPHONTIS HISTORIA GRZECA. Dindorf, accedunt Annota- 
tiones. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. : : 

—— EXPEDITIO CYRI, cum Annotationibus. Dindorf. Second 
Edition. 8vo, cloth, 10s 64. i , 

—— INSTITUTIO CYRI, cum Annotationibus. Dindorf. 8vo, cloth, 


10s 6d. 
-—— MEMORABILIA SOCRATIS. Dindorf. 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 
WILLIAMS’S NALOPAKHYANAM. Story of Nala; the Sanskrit Text, 
with a Copious Vocabulary, Grammatical Analysis, anil Introduction. 8v0, cloth lis. 
GRAMMAR of the SANSKRIT LANGUAGE. Third Edition, 


enlarged. 8vo, cloth, 133 6d. : Wiataes , : 
SUMMER’S HANDBOOK of the CHINESE LANGUAGE,  8vo, 


cloth, 28+. ae ; 
PRICE'S TREATISE on the DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. Vol. IL, 
8vo, Sccond Edition, 14s 6d, Vol. Il , Second Edition, 15s. Vol. LIL, 8vo, 143 6d. 
Vol. IV., 8vo, 16s. ieee 
OXFORD: PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRES - ’ 
Aud Published for the University by MACMILLAN and CO., LONDON. 
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